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Notes, 


PINDAR, HALLAM, AND BYRON. 

I doubt if a complete account of Byron's sar- 
casm on Hallam has ever been given: it is a very 
fit subject for your pages. 

The sarcasm is contained in a line of the 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,— 

“And classic Hallam 


To which is appended the following note : — 


Eng- 
» much renowned for Gree! 


“Mr. Hallam reviewed Payne Knight’s Taste, and was 
exceedingly severe on some Greek verses therein; it was 
not discovered that the lines were Pindar’s till the press 

fendered it impossible to cancel the critique, which still 
stands an everlasting monument of Hallam’s ingenuity. 

. If Mr. Hallam + ill tell me who did review it, th 
Feal name shall find a pl ace in the text, provided, never- 
theless the said name b two orthodox musical syl- 
lables, and will come into the verse; till then, Hallam 
Mast stand for want of a better.” 

The last part of the note refers to another re- 
view. But for all that, the line quoted requires, 
hot indeed a better name than Hallam’s, but a 
Worse: and there is a name of two orthodox mu- 
sical syllables, the only one concerned which can 
dim the context. That name is Byron: how it 
happens I procee dl to show. 

: Pindar (10th Nemean, verse 75, or 141, accord- 
ing as the y ure long or short) has the follo 
ing : — 


reyaes ¢ 


vepua oe 


"Opti 
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If the first line were a clause by itself, it could 
mean nothing but “moistening warm tears with 
sighs (or groans).” ‘This would be nonsense. A 


gentleman may possibly moisten a sigh with a 
| tear; 


though throwing salt on a bird’s tail would 


perhaps be easier. But the attempt to moisten a 


| tear with a sigh is right in the teeth of those 
| steady-going” fundamentalities which we call the 


laws of nature ; for any sigh, however slight, would 


| do its little percentage towards drying up any tear, 


however large. But crovaxais refers to dévace ; 
and, by a little forcing of réyyer, the like of which 
is not unknown to less erratic Greeks than Pindar, 
the passage means that “ shedding warm tears he 
cried out loud with groans.” 


Payne Knight gave some of his own Greek lines, 


| a translation of part of Gray’s Ode, beginning 


* On a rock whose hoary brow.” Byron must be 
taken to have known that Pindar lived too early 
to translate Gray: we cannot suppose that he 
confounded Peter with the Beotian. It was not, 
therefore, very candid to say that “the lines” 
were Pindar’s. When Knight comes to “struck 
the deep sorrows of his lyre,” he shows his power 
of sticking to his original by vivir g as the trans- 
lation — 


OaKs 


13 6 Tey yor a TToOvayas 
\Xov weAos PoBep? 
Heide pwva. 

Here poBep? gwve cuts crovayxais away from Heide, 
and makes the first line break Nature’s head in 
manner and form as above. Hallam criticised 
“the lines” in several of their epithets, guarding 
himself by saying, as to one, that it might possibly 
be a “ critic trap,” having some authority. He does 
not criticise the Greek of the first line above 
given: but he says it is nonsense; and so it is. 
Had he remembered every line of his Pindar, he 
might have caught the travestie, and exposed it. 
As it is, his words are, “the twelfth line is non- 
sense ;"’ and this is all he says about it. It is no 
more true that the line is Pindar's than that 


‘We fought and conquered ere a sword was drawn,” 


is ITome’s. 

It has been doubted whether Hallam wrote the 
article. I am quite sure he did, from its internal 
evidence. His defenders, so far as I know them, 
take “the line” to be Pindar’s, not thinking it 
worth while to look further. One of them admits 
that Hallam’s criticism has a rather ludicrous ap- 
pearance. I should have stopped at the end of 
the line, if a scholar of my acquaintance had not 
suggested the propriety of re ding on; but I was 
quite prepared to maintain, even against Pindar, 
that the line, read as a clause, is nons 

\ number of good retorts might have heen made 
on Byron: a satirist should have no hole in his 
coat; and he had many. In the note next but 
three to the one quoted above, he says, in excuse 


ense. 
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for inventing a goddess to save Jeffrey, that “ the 
gude neighbours (spirits of a good disposition) re- 
fused to extricate him.” A very slight know- 
ledge of Scottish mythology, far less than might 
have been got from the notes to Scott's Poems, 
would have taught him that the good neighbours 
got the name just as the Furies got the name of 
Eumenides, and in no other way. 
A. De Morean. 





LACEBY PARISH REGISTERS. 

I send some extracts from the above-named 
registers, which go back as far as 1538. The list 
of occasional preachers, and the licenses to eat 
flesh, are taken from the churchwardens’ a :ount- 
book. 

“1546. A wrren was devoured in the Bounds of 
of Lacebye, and buried there the same ¢ ay. 

[ Query. What is the meaning of this entry? Was she 
baited with dogs? } 

“1641. John Somerstales, of Croxton, Clerke, and Jane 
Harnesse, were married the xxiij day of August, 
1641. Cum licencia.’ 


In 1654-57, there are entries of no less than 
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| 





he feilds | 


twenty-four Puritan weddings, celebrated before | 


the justices of the peace. 

“ 1663. John Hunt, of Bradley, Clerk, and Elianor Beat- 
niffe of this parish, widow, were married the x xvij 
day of August, at Thornton Curtis. Cum licencia. 

“1664. John Humfrey, of Ruckland, Clerk, and Martha 
Codd, daughter of Thomas Codd, of this ‘Towne, 
Clerk, were married here the 3¢ day of January. 
P. licenciam. 

Date. 

1662, July 27. 


Preacher's Name. 


John Moore, of South 
Yerriby. 


Who Ordained by. 


Dr. Hacket, B. of Lichfield 
and Coventry. 


— , Sept. 23. Jeremiah Vagyn, Rec. John Williams, B. of Lin- 
of Skirbecke. coin. 
.— , Dee. 14. Jo. Harreis, Ree. of Acceptus Lord Archb. of 


Kirton, co. Notting- York 
1am 

Thos. Lambe, M.A., 
Rec. ot Healing. 


1669, June 27. William (Fuller), B. of Lin- 
—, July 25. 
. Aug. 15. 


John Greene, M.A. 
Joshua Westeand, Cu- 
rate of Swallow. 
Patrick Jackson 
John Holmes, M.A. 


coin, 
Uonenery. B. of Norwich. 
William, B. of Lincoln. 

1670, Sept. 25. 


oe, Oct. 16 


Thomas, B. of Orknay. 
Gilbert. B. of London, and 
licensed by William, B. of 
Bath and Wells. 

. of Ely. 

B. of Peterborough 

Archb. of York. 


~~, Dec. 18. Francis Beatniffe. B. 
1670-1, Jan. 8. Henry Ward, M.A. 
——_Marchs. J. Dennis lepper, 


B.A. 
Wm. Wolfitt, LL.D. 
Timothy Wallis, M.A. 


1672, May 19. 

—, June 30. Priest by Henry, B. of El- 
phin, licensed by Gilbert, 
Archb. of Cantuar, and 
Richard, Archb. of York. 

Priests by William Fuller, B. 
of Lincoln. 


1671, July 12. 
. Sept. 6 
1671, Pept. 27. 


J. Garthwaite, ' 
Timothy Hammond. § 


Dennis Pepper, M.A 

Rec. of Hothweli. 

“ M* that the xiiij of October, 1661, a licence to eat 
flesh on fish dayes was granted by Thomas Codd, Rector 
of the parish Church of Laceby, to Mt Theophilus Harneis, 
being weake, and visited wt" a quartane Ague. 

“ And the xiiij of Nouember, 1661, a like licence 
was granted to him and to his wife, being weake and 
great w'® child; and to his s’vant Mary Greene, then 
also sore visited wt" a quartane Ague. 

“ And the xxvij® day of February, 1661 (1662), a like 
licence was granted to the 


weake by reason of the continuance of his quartane ague, | 


said M*. Harneis, being still | 
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and to Francis his wife, then weake and lately delivered 
of a child; and his son Theophilus Harneis, and his s’yant 
Thomas Burton, then both sick of the weslinge (?); and 
his servant Mary Greene, yet visited w™ her Ague and 
weake. 

“RicHarp Kermonp, Churchwarden.” 


What disease is meant by “ weslinge,” or “ whes- 
linge” ? Iam not quite certain of the word. 

The following list of the Rectors is written on 
one leaf of the old Register. I have endeavoured 
to arrange them in order. The present church is 
what was formerly the chapel of St. Margaret; 
the old church of St. Mary having entirely dis. 
appeared. The entry which I have placed first 
appears but fragmentary. I cannot, however, 
upon careful examination, discover any traces of 
further writing on the parchment : — 


“Thomas. ... . fuit psona de Lesseby. 

“ Eccl’ia Ste Marie Virginis de Laceby, Anno Dii 1464, 
in testamento Johés Wowen ce Thorpe. 

“ Capella Ste. Margarete Virginis. 

“ Dfis Johés de Stretton fuit psona Eccl’ie de Layseby, 
20 Aug., 1349, 24 Edw. 3. 

“ Johés Tredgold fuit psona de Layceby, 8 Maii, 8 Ric. 
2, 1384, qui fuit psona de Brocklesby tempore contir- 
macodis sexte partis eccl'ie illius Abbathie de New- 
sham, que quidem Abbathia duas partes eiusdem eccl’ie 
antea obtinuisset. Idem Johés Tredgold fuit psona de 
Laysseby, 1367. 

“ Robertus Caweth fuit Rector de Laceby Anno xxvij* 
(1448) R. Henr. Sexti et usque initiN regni R. Hear. 
Septimi, vel de circiter 1485. 

“Diio Ricus Butler fuit parochialis psbiter de Laceby, 
Ae 12 Hen. 7, 1490. 

“ William Skerne, Parson of Laceby, was buried there 
19 Jan., 1545; and was parson there 13 Apr., 19 Hen. 8, 
1527. 

“ Robert Dalyson, Dt in Divinitie and Chaunter of 
Lincoln Minster, was Parson of Laceby about Anno 5 
Edw. 6, and until 8 Eliz. Reg., 1565. 

“ Thomas Stoninge was Parson of Laceby, Anno 1571. 

“* Dr. Whitgift Archbishop of Canturbury. 

“ W™ Bradely. A.M., Cambridge, buried Oct. 10, 1590. 

* John Clark, M A., Oxford, buried Feb. 3, 1606. 

“ Thomas Rishworth, M.A, Cant., buried Sept. 7, 1632. 

“ Thomas Codd, M.A., Cant., ob. March 10, 1665. 

“Steph’us Boynton, Cticus in Artib; Baccalaureus 
psentatus fuit ad Rectoriam de Laceby p Anthoniai Tho- 
rold, et Johém Cooper, Armigés veres vacone * Guardia- 
nal. Bethelis Wray, Baronetti, Lunatici, ijs a dio Rege 
comisso ejusdem Rectoris patronos, et admissus fait ad 
eandem p Beniamin Lany ¢ Epi Lincolniensis, 23 Maii, 
1666, ac inductus fuit 28 die eiusdem Mensis. Obijt apud 
Uleeby 13, et sepultus fuit ibm 16 die Februarij, Anno 
Dii 1667, 20 Car. 2. 

“ Wiits Potter, Cticus in artib3 Magister, Socius Col- 
legij sti Johés in Cantabrigia psentatus fuit ad Rectoriam 
de Laceby serenissima’ principem Carolum Setdm 
Regem Anglie, et eiusdem Rectorie vacone Lunatici 
Bethelis Wray, Baronetti, indubitatum - illa vice 
patron, et admissus fuit ad eandem p Witim Fuller, 
Epm Lincolniensis, 24 die Marcij, 1667, 20 Car. 2. 

“ Lionellus Gatford, Clicus in artib3 Magister, psenta- 
tus fuit ad Rectoriam de Laceby p Thomam Vic. Fenshaw 
verum vacone Guardinal Bethelis Wray, Baronetti, Luna- 


* Is vacone the true word? And what is its proper 
meaning ? 
¢ Benjamin Lany, mistake for Lancy. 
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tici, do a dhe Rege comissus eiusdem Rectorie patronus, 
et admissus fuit ad eandem p Wiitm Fuller, Epm Lin- 
colniensis, ac inductus fuit, 29 Dec, 1670. 

# Guil. Poplewell, A.B., de St. Andrews in Scotia, Rec- 
tor Ecclesix Parochialis de Laceby. 

* Nicho Sye, A.B., Cantab., Rector. 

« Antonius Smythe, A.B., Cantab 

“ Robertus Janny, A.L., Cantab., 1686. 

“ Henricus Champanile, A.M., Trin. Coll. Cant., 19 June, 
1696. 

« Johannes Clark, A.M., St. Joh., Cant., Prelector Hul- 
lensis, 1727, ob. 1768. 

* John Beatniffe, A.B., Trin. Coll., Cant., 1768. 

“Jonathan Winship, ob. Jan., 1783. 

“Thomas Dixon, 1/83, ob. cir. 1833.” 


W. Tf. T. D. 


ANIMAL versus VEGETABLE OILS. 


The ordinary chimney-pot hat is sometimes 
accused of causing the premature baldness which 
so frequently affects the children of men; but if | 
Sir Francis Head be an authority on the poll— 
forgive, blest shade of Johnson (?)— the modern 
covering for the cranium cannot be guilty of 
nearly all the mischief which is done ; but it must 
in great measure be ascribed to the agency of | 
those many vegetable oils, which are so exten- 
sively applied in the present day, “for strength- 
ening and beautifying the hair.” According to | 
the theory of the ingenious author of The Horse 
and his Rider, the old-fashioned specific, olive oil 
and rum, the long trusted castor-oil pomade, and 
of course the new favourite glycerine, are all de- 
lusions and snares, and must be banished from 
our toilet tables; unless we be content to find 
ourselves in the condition of the venerable Uncle 
Ned of the song, who 

—“had no wool on the top of his head, 
Ir, the place where the wool ought to grow.” 


Listen to Sir Francis Head (The Horse and his | 
Rider, p. 95) : — 


“We ail know that throughout our country, and in- 
deel throughout the world, there are exposed for sale 
two descriptions of oil: and as one of them is compressed 
from vegetables, and the other obtained from animals, 
without reflecting for a moment, it ought surely at once 
to occur to everybody, that as all things were created 
good ‘according to their kind,’ vegetable oil would not 
prove ‘good’ for animal substances. And, accordingly, 
every coachman and stableman concurs in testifying, on 
their practical experience, that while animal oil mollifies 
and preserves all descriptions of bridles and harness, 
vegetable oil burns and destroys any leather it is applied 
10, disfiguring as well as impairing it by deep cracks 
crossing each other like network (declared in Johnson’s | 
Dictionary to mean anything reticulated or decussated at 
equal distances, with interstices between the intersec- 
tions.) 

“ But just as the texture of linen is infinitely finer and 
more beautiful than that of broadcloth or flannel, so is 
vegetable oil cleaner and more inodorous than animal oil ; 
for which reason.the former, instead of the latter, is 
almost invariably used by perfumers in concocting what 
is sold by them ‘as hair oil, which, when extracted from 
almonds, olives, or any other yegetable substance, is, | 
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although highly scented, exactly as injurious to the hair 
as it would be to harness: and thus, it is lamentable to 
observe, young people blooming around us in all direc- 
tions becoming prematurely bald-headed, and old ones 
more or less rheumatic,* &c., from having by their own 
acts an! deeds, namely, by rubbing their heads, and 
clothing their bodies with the wrong substances, foolishly 
deserted the animal kingdom to which they belong to 
go over to an alien, that, for the purposes for which they 
seek its protection, is really their enemy.” 


Had the logic of the foregoing passage been 
more worthy of the name, we, being ignorant of 
chemistry, and not knowing what differences 


| animal and vegetable oils might present upon 


analysis, should perhaps feel impelled to cast away 
our castor-oil pomade (unless the individual was 
right who said it was obtained from the castor), 
and to fly for aid to marrow, bear's grease, and 
neat’s-foot oil. But there is something in the 
“ good-according-to-their-kind” arguments, which 
tempts us to go through the process of “ reflect- 
ing for a moment,”—a process which is in the pre- 
sent instance deemed unnecessary by Sir Francis 
Head, but which has, nevertheless, led us to be- 
lieve that his statements concerning the delin- 
quencies of vegetable oils must be taken cum 
grano salis. 

Of course we should never think of disputing 
the dictum of coachmen and stablemen, touching 
the dire effects of vegetable oils on “ bridles and 


| harness” (Qu. Are not bridles harness?) ; but 


still, after all, the human hair may be “ nothing 
like leather,” and the baldness of this generation 
may not be attributable to its desertion of animal 
oleaginous products for more cleanly and in- 


| odorous substitutes. We do not remember having 


read that the Jewish cuticle became reticulated, 


or indeed was deteriorated in any way, in conse- 
| quence of the applications of olive oil to which it 


was subject; on the contrary, one of the judg- 
ments denounced by Moses against the disobedient 
was — 

“ Thou shalt have olive trees throughout thy coasts, 
but thou shalt not anoint thyself with the oil.” — Deut. 
xxviii. 40, 

And Micah foretells the sinner of a later day, 
that he must endure a like deprivation : — 

“ Thou shalt tread the olives, but thou shalt not anoint 


| thee with oil.”— Micah, vi. 15. 


Seeing then, that vegetable oil has been em- 
ployed as a toilet requisite for so many centuries, 
we would ask if it be really as injurious as Sir 
F. B. Head would lead us to suppose. This may 
not be a question calculated to interest “ literary 
men, artists, antiquaries, genealogists,” &c. in 
their learned capacities, but it is of vital import- 
ance to them as human beings; if, to quote the 


* A word is here lacking which we cannot supply, as 
we have not Sir F. B. Head’s work at hand, but are 
copying from some rather illegib!e notes jotted down some 
weeks since, 
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gushing periods of Rowland, they have any re- 
gard for “the crowning ornament of the person, 
the noblest appendage to manly symmetry and 


strength, and the richest adornment of female | 


loveliness and beauty!” Sr. Swiruin. 





ELIZABETH LADY RUSSELL: SIR THOMAS 
POSTHUMUS HOBY. 


A paper signed W. H. K. in the Book of Days 
(April 4) contains the following passage relative 
to Elizabeth, one of the learned daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke, and widow, first of Sir Thomas 
Hoby, and afterwards of John Lord Russell: — 

“There is a curious ghost story about Lady Russell. 
She was buried at Bisham by the remains of her first 
husband, Sir Thomas Hobby, and in the adjoining man- 
sion still hangs her portrait, representing her in widow’s 
weeds, and with a very pale face. Her ghost, resembling 
this portrait, is still supposed to haunt a certain cham- 
ber, which is thus accounted for by local tradition. Lady 
Russell had by her first husband a son, who, so unlike 
herself, had a natural antipathy to every kind of learn- 
ing, and such was his obstinate repugnance to learning to 
write, that he would wilfully blot over his copy-books 
in the most slovenly manner. This conduct so irritated 
his refined and intellectual mother, that to cure him of 
his propensity, she beat him again and again severely, 
till at last she beat him to death. Asa punishment for 
her cruelty, she is now doomed to haunt the room where 
the fatal catastrophe happened; and as her apparition 
glides through the room it is always seen with a river 
passing close before her, in which she is ever trying, but 
in vain, to wash off the blood-stains of her son from her 
hands. It is remarkable that about twenty years ago, in 
altering a window shutter, a quantity of antique copy- 
books were discovered pushed into the rubble between 
the joists of the floor, and one of these books was so covered 
with blots, that it fully answered the description in the 
story. 

“There is generally some ground for an old tradition; 
and certain it is that Lady Russell had no comfort in her 
son by her first husband. Her youngest son, a posthu- 
mous child, especially caused her much trouble, and she 
wrote to her brother-in-law, Lord Burleigh, for advice 
how to treat him. This may have been the naughty 
boy who was flogged to death by his mamma, though he 
seems to have lived to near man’s estate.” 


The youngest son by her first husband, a post- 
humous child, could be no other than Sir Thomas 
Posthumus Hoby of Hackness in Yorkshire, 
sometime one of the council of the north, and 
M.P. successively for Appleby, Scarborough, and 
Ripon. 
but till Dee. 30, 1640, when (as his father died 
July 30, 1566), he must have been about seventy- 
four. The inscription on his monument in Hack- 
ness church states that he was in his seventieth 
year, but in that respect it must be inaccurate ; 
and it may be observed, that the monument was 
erected more than forty years after his death. 

The inscription terms him a very learned and 
pious man; and, as some proof of his learning, 
the epitaph on his wife, which is also in Hackness 
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| church, concludes with a Latin couplet to which 
his name is subscribed. 

It may be noted as curious that he gave Hack- 
ness to Sir John Sydenham, who was also a post. 
humous child. C. H. & Tuomrson Coopgs. 

Cambridge. 





FAMILY OF GOOLKYN, GOOKIN, OR GOKIN, 


The following letter, dated September 29th 
last, has just reached me from Boston, U.S. I 
suppress the name of my correspondent (who was 
previously unknown to me), but give publicity to 
| his letter and to my reply to it, for two reasons; 
| first, as affording an instance (though hardly 
} 

} 
| 


needed) of the great value of “N. & Q.” in all 
| such cases; and, secondly, with a view to procure 
| information for my correspondent from other 
sources. 

The letter is in these terms : — 

“Noticing your interest in the antiquities of Bekes- 
bourne (see “ N. & Q.” June 7th, 1862, 3™ 8. i. 448), 1 
beg leave to ask your attention in your researches to the 
name of Gokin or Gookin in your locality. By a pedigree 
published in Berry’s Kent Genealogies, it appears that 
Thomas Gokin of Bekesborne (son of Arnold), had by his 
| wife Durant, a son John Gokin, who married Catherine, 
| daughter of William Denne of Kingston, who died at 
Bekesborne, 1588, testate. His will is at Canterbury. 

“Supposing Thomas Gokin to be contemporary with 
William Denne, who died 1588—their children inter- 
marrying — entries of the name in the Parish Register of 
Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths would be found before 
and after (say) 1550. 

“Tf, in your examinations, you should find the name 
Gokin, however spelled, in the parish records, in inserip- 
tions in the church or churchyard, in deeds, leases, or 
local history, will you be pleased to note them for me? 

“The pedigree in Berry does not locate Arnold Gokin. 
He may have been of Bekesbourne, but my impression is 
that the family originated at Canterbury.” 


I have had much pleasure in examining the 
registers of Bekesbourne parish, which go back, 
however, only to the year 1558, in which task I was 
assisted by our vicar, the Rev. George Taswell. 
Our search gives the following results : — “ John 
Goolkyn and Catheryn Denne” were married 
here October 28th, 1566; and on the same day 
were also married “John Sanders and Jhoane 
Goolken.” 

These two, John and Joan, were doubtless 
brother and sister, children of “Thomas Gookin,” 
who appears to have been a novus homo at Bekes- 
bourne. 

On August 28 in the following year, 1567, is the 
baptism of “ Anne Golkyn,” who may be looked 
on as the daughter of the John and Catherine 
married in October, 1566. 

I find no further entries of either births or mar- 
riages; but on February 15th, 1580-1, is the 
burial of “ Amy, wife of Thomas Goolkyn,” seem- 
ingly the parents of the John and Joan, married 
| in 1566,— Amy’s maiden family name, as would 
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appear from my correspondent’s statement, having | 
been “ Durant ;” and on August 29th, 1598, the | 
| presently be asked for a pin by some young wo- 


burial of “ Sybbell, wife of ‘Thomas Goolkyn,” as 
ifhe had married and buried a second wife. 

On June 14th, 1599, is the burial of “ Thomas 
Gookin ” himself. 

There were no burials whatever at Bekes- 
bourne in the year 1588. Nor do I know of any 
other pleat $ of the family in the parish regis- 
ters, in the church or churchyard, or elsewhere. 

Cuartes Bexe. 

Bekesbourne. 





KENTISH FOLK LORE. 
I beg to send you an item of folk lore in rela- 
tion to witches in the county of Kent. 
In a certain hollow or “ bottom” not many 
niles from Sevenoaks lived an old woman (now 
deceased), who had the local reputation of being 


awitch, and who could, according to the vulgar | 


belief, convert herself into a hare at will. Her 
cottage had a drain-hole or aperture in one of its 
outer walls, through which hole the so-called 
witch used to pass when she had metamorphosed 
herself into a “ puss.” A relation of mine was 
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the old woman along a road, and when they parted 
company she said to the informant that she would 


men whom she would meet at a certain named 
place ; but she was strictly enjoined by the witch 
not to give them the required article. The in- 
formant did meet the young women at the stated 
place, and they did ask her for a pin, which cir- 
cumstance struck the informant as being very 
curious,—that was all she could say. 

These are the things which are told in 1862 at 
a place distant not more than thirty miles from 
the International Exhibition. Surely there are 
antipodes in this mortal life ! 

Epwarp J. Woop. 





DUDLEY OF RUSSELLS HALL. 


The following account of a branch of the 
powerful house of Sutton-Dudley, Barons of 
Dudley Castle, derived from original deeds, should, 


| I'think, for the benefit of future inquirers, who 
| may not know where to look for information, be 
| preserved in the columns of “N. & Q.” The 


lately told by the daughter of this old woman, | 
that the power of witchcraft had been transmitted | 


through her family for several generations by 
means of “the parchment,” which I assume to 
have been a kind of demoniacal charter. A 
neighbour of this witch told me, in all sober 
seriousness, that he— being a burly blacksmith — 
was once affected; by her. His story ran thus: 
He, when a boy, met the witch on a particular 
occasion, and called after her jeeringly, where- 
upon she threatened himin vague terms  After- 
wards, in the course of the day on which this 
event happened, he was engaged in a meadow 
turning newly cut grass for hay, but every time 
he turned it over it spontaneously resumed its 
first position. After performing his fruitless la- 
bours for a short time, he became very giddy, and 
then tried to leave the field, but he was so both- 
ered that he could not do so until the bewitch- 
ment was stopped by his enemy —the old woman. 
Another man who had known her told my rela- 
tive that she had once prophetically said to him 
that he should not reach a certain place on a cer- 
tain day, and sure enough he did not, for he was 
driven under a tree by a storm on his way; and 
there, in the whirl and bustle of the sky, he saw 
the witch with some others taking aerial flights 
round the tree. Amongst the neighbours of the 
old woman was a matronly housewife, who is now 
living, and who lately told some members of my 
family that “she did not believe there was any 

tm in this locally famed person, who was an 
eccentric, quiet dame; but the informant could 
say this, viz., that she was one day walking with 


“aspiring blood” of Plantagenet seems to have 
indeed “ sunk into the ground” in this instance :— 

John Dudley of Russells Hall, near Dudley, 
gent., died circa 1723, intestate and s. p., seised of 
considerable landed property at Russells, and at 
Feckenham, co. Worcester. His wife Katharine, 
described in 1724 as Katharine Sutton, alias Dud- 
ley, widow, remarried William Winter, whom she 
also survived, as in 1727 she is described as 
“widow of Wm. Winter.” On the death of the 
said John Dudley, intestate, his property reverted 
to the descendants of Thomas Dudley, his grand- 
father. 

This Thomas (besides the father * of John, the 
intestate,) had issue five daughters, coheirs to 
their nephew John, viz.: —1. Margaret, wife of 
Thomas Boucher, alias Butcher of Newport, co. 
Salop, apothecary; 2. Anna, living 1723, a widow, 
and “very far advanced in years,” wife of .... 
Parkes ; 3. Priscilla, wife of . . . . Hand (widow, 
1724, dead in 1727; 4. Eleanor, widow of .... 
Attwood of Dudley in 1724, dead in 1726; and 
5. Elizabeth, wife of Edward Marsh of Dudley, 


| lime-man, both dead in 1724. 


Anna Parkes had issue Thomas Parkes, of the 
borough of Southwark, shoemaker, “ eldest son 
and heir,” who appears to have died s. p.; and 
Judith, wife of Benjamin Linton of Bilston, baker. 
Their son and “ heir apparent ” was ‘Thomas Lin- 


ton. 
Priscilla Hand had issue—1. Thomas Hand of 
Dudley, cooper, whose wife’s name was Mary ; 2. 


| Ann of Dudley, spinster, 1724; 3. Mary of Dud- 


| 


ley, spinster, 1724; 4. Sarah, wife of William 


* This person’s Christian name does not occur. 
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Butler of Darlaston, and had Sarah, Elizabeth, 
and James 

Eleanor Attwood left issue a son (name not 
mentioned), whose children were — 1. Edward of 
Dudley, locksmith, came of age circa 1726; his 
wife Elizabeth was living 1727; 2. Mary Attwood, 
wife of Samuel Greenway of Dudley “cole carrier,” 


1725; 3. Hannah, and fourth Elizabeth, wife of 


. + « « dames. 

Elizabeth Marsh had issue, Edward Marsh, 
whose wife’s name was Margaret. 

In 1727, Richard Kidson of Kinver, cooper, 
and Mary his wife, and William Willis and Ann 
his wife, released their right to one-third of one- 
fifth of Russells Hall estate. These two ladies 
were no doubt the two daughters of Priscilla 
Hand, described as spinsters in 1724. 

The whole of the property of John Dudley 
came (by mortgage and purchase, &c.) into the 
hands of Thos. Haden of Wolverhampton, gent., 
and Robert Greisbrook of Shenstone, gent., from 
whom it was purchased by Ferdinando Dudley 
Lez, Lord Dudley, and is now the property of his 
representative, Ferd. D. Lea Smith, Esq. of Hales 
Owen Grange. The old hall has been long since 
demolished, and its site occupied by coalpits and 
iron furnaces. 

These Dudleys of Russell's Hall descended from 
Geffrey Sutton, alias Dudley, second son of Ed- 
ward Lord Dudley (d. 1531), who was seventh in 
descent from Edmund of Woodstock, son of Ed- 
ward I., of whom he was a co-representative, and 
consequently entitled to quarter the royal arms of 
Plantagenet. This Geffrey married Eleanor,* 
daughter of Sir Gilbert Talbot, Knt. (of the 
Shrewsbury family), by whom he had issue a son 
Thomas Dudley of Russells, and Catharine, wife 
of Simon Dickenson of Bradley. The next of the 
family I have met with is another Geffrey of Rus- 
sells, who married at Tipton, 1611, Elizabeth, 
natural daughter of Edward Lord Dudley, and 


sister of Dudd Dudley, the ironmaster (Vis. of 


Staffordshire, 1663.) This last-named Geffrey 
was perhaps father of the Thomas Dudley above- 
named. 

There is another family of Dudley still extant 
(who bear a chevron between three lions’ heads 
erased f), who were formerly of the Green House, 
Lipton, Thomas Dudley of ‘Tipton, or Tybbington, 
married Catharine Dudley, sister of Geffrey Dud- 
ley’s wife ( Visitation, 1663, ut supra.) Some further 
particulars of this branch are to be found in 
Shaw’s History of Staffordshire, ii. 136; and 
Erdeswicke’s | Survey. H. 8. G. 


* Adlard’s Sutton Dudleys of Engl.nd, and will of 
Falbot quoted in Collins. 

+ These are the same arms as the Clopton Dudleys. 

$} “In the sume lordship is the ancient seat of a gen- 
tleman that beareth the surname of Dudley, (who as I 
take it) descends paternally from tie Somerie Lords of 
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Minor Potes. 


Avisu.—I venture, through the medium of your 
valuable columns, to commend to the attention of 
Dr. Trench the following suggestion as to the 
derivation of the word “ Adieu,” as being prefer. 
able, in my opinion, to the idea generally received, 
that it is an abbreviation of the term Je vous re. 
commande a Dieu. The modern Greek, in quitting 
the presence of a superior, asks his leave to go 
away, saying, Zijrw tiv &berdy cou—I ask your 
leave. ‘The same custom prevails in Ceylon. A 
Cingalese gentleman, on rising to quit a room, 
courteously says, if he speaks English, “I take 
your leave,” not “I take my leave.” Surely it is 
as natural that we should have received this mode 
of expression from the East of Europe, or even 
from India, as from France. At all events, if I 
have not shown that Adieu is derived from the 
Greek “Adea to the satisfaction of etymologists, I 
venture to think I have given an explanation of 
the expression “I take my leave of you,” which 
has not hitherto been noticed. G. L. 

Sxepappie.—The following Note, sent by Lord 
Hill to The Times (Monday, Oct. 13, 1862, p. 10, 
col. 3), shows that one Americanism at least is of 
British origin: — 

“ To the Editor of * The Times.’ 

“ Sir,—Your correspondent, in an article upon the Ame- 
rican war, tells the public that the war has brought to 
the surface, and added to the American vocabulary, a 
new word, viz. ‘ skedaddle.’ 

“ My object in writing this note is to correct the above 
error. Skedaddle is a word commonly used in Dumfries- 
shire, my native home. To skedaddle, means to spill in 
small quantities any liquids, For instance, a person car- 
rving two pails of milk,—jabbling and spilling the milk 
right and left—would be skedaddling the milk. An in- 
terested observer would cry at once: * You blind buzzard, 
don’t you see you are skedaddling all that milk!’ The 
same word applies to coals, potatoes, or apples, and other 
substances falling from a cart in travelling from one place 
to another. But skedaddle does not apply to bodies of 
men scattered, under any circumstances, either in peace 
or in war. The Americans totally misapply the word. 

“ It is not their invention, of that you may rest perfecily 
assured Yours faithfully, 

* Dartford, Oct. 9. Hii.” 

Kingsley, in his Westward Ho! makes the 
Devonshire men use ¢o for at; if other British 
dialects were compared with the American, some 
corroborations and corrections might be made in 
the claims to relationship made between counties 
here and districts there. 

A comparison of dialects might do the same for 
the Saxon emigrations from this island to Ireland; 
at any rate, the tendency of English and Scotch 
pronunciation in the seventeenth century could 
be traced, although locally affected by the Irish 
brogue. “ Sowl,” “ tay,” “ shillings a-piece,” and 


Dudley, for he beareth blue, a chevron between 3 lions 


heads erased, gold.”—Harwood's Erdeswieke, p. 272, 
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the like, can be heard in our districts still, or 
found with the same peculiar spelling or rhyme in 
old English books. S. F. Cresweun, M.A. 


The School, Durham. 

Anacrams.—In the First Series of “N. & Q.” 
several anagrams appeared; I send two quaint 
specimens that I have lately met with : — 


«+ And, Joseph, though thy sufferings be most great ; 
Yet thinke upon the letters of thy name: 
Which being inverted, bring some comfort yet, 
For (Hope is) is (Joseph), his anagramme.’ 
Sir F. Hubert’s Egypt's Favorite, 3rd Part, 34. 

« There was then given him an anagram of his name 
as then he was to write himselfe, which he made good 
ever after, viz. James Meath, Iam the same. He did not 
now slack in the constancy of preaching; but, as Possi- 
lonius of St. Augustine, was still the same, and bound 
himselfe the rather to it by the motto of his episcopal 
seal—t Ve mihi si non Evangelizavero ’—which he con- 
tinued in the seale of his primacy also,”—Bernard’s Life 


g. H. A. 


of Usher, p. 52. 

Tue Steer Howm 1s THe Baistror. CHannet.— 
The following description of this island is or od 
from an Account Book of the Manor of Norton 
Beauchamp for the year 1625 : — 

“THE STIPE HOLMES. 

“ There is belongeinge to the Manour one little Iland, 
called Stipe Holmes; beinge West from Norton Beau- 
champ 7 or 8 miles into the Sea called Seaverne, the 
which cont. by estimaton xxiiij acres; whereuppon 
groweth nothinge but a certen kinde of small fuell called 
Privett Elder, and a kinde of wilde garlicke, esteemed to 
be of noe more value then the cuttinge or carrieinge 
awaie, nor yet that. 

“There be also within the said land certen graie 
Coinies, to the nomber of xx or xxx cop'es by estimaé, 
but of noe value; because, by experience hi ad of them, 
they be so fedd with garlicke, privet, and elder (grasse 
lackeinge), that they do saver of the garlicke and privet 
in eatinge. And there is in the West side of the said 
Islande one little Springe of freshe water, never drie, but 
not to be gone unto without some danger; because it is 
in the side of the Islande, between the Sea and the 
highest of the Ilande. 

“Item, there breedeth yerelie within the said Ilande 
Gulls and some Pewetts, and some other kinde of Sea 
Fowles, but of smale nomber and value; but there 
breedeth and cometh to good comonlie,* of Gulls 16 or 
20 dozen, sometymes more and sometymes lesse; but 
they must be watched from thend of Julie to thend of 
Any gust by 2 men. 

“Ttem, there is to the same noe Entrance in but in 
two places onlie; the other parts be a hundred faddum 
of height and more, and impossible to enter unto it. The 
same to be rented may be worthe a yere the commoditie 
of the Gulls, valued at 20s. a dozen as the plentie or 
scantie is. But the chardges must be taken out of that 
monie for the Watchemen. 

“The Comoditie of the Pewetts is of noe value, be- 
cause there be few or none at all to be accounted of.”, 


C. J. P. 


Cocrtus. — Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of 


Napoleon (vol. i. c. 1), after describing the dis- 
solute and licentious life of the Regent Duke of 
Orleans and his associates, proceeds thus : — 
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“ From this filthy Cocytus fiowed those streams of im 
purity which disgraced France during the reign of 
Louis XV.; and which, notwithstanding the example of 
a prince who was himself a model of domestic virtue, 
continued in that of Louis XVI. to infect society, iaorals, 
and, above all, literature.” 

Cocytus, the river of Hades, is described by 
Virgil and Horace as black : — 

* Quos circum limus niger et deformis arundo 
Cocyti.” Georg. IV. 47 
“ Cocytusque sinu labens interfluit atro.” 
sEn. vi, 132. 
“ Visendus ater flumine languido 
Cocytus errans.” Curm, ii. 14. 

It is, however, difficult to see what connexion 
this river of lamentations can have with the con- 
text in the passage of Walter Scott. Perbaps there 
is some confusion with the goddess Cotytto: — 

* Talia secreta coluerunt orgia teda 
Cecropiam soliti Bapte lassare Cotytto.” 
Juven. ii. 91. 


L. 


Poets. —What unpoetical offices some of our 
poets seem to have found it necessary to accept, in 
order, we may presume, to live! Thus, on Se pt. 
18, 1716, Nicholas Rowe, Poet Laureat, was made 
a land surveyor of the Customs; and on his death, 
Dec. 6, 1718, he is noticed as also holding the 
office of Clerk of the Presentations to the Lord 
Chancellor. Geoffry Chaucer was Clerk of the 
Works at Windsor Castle for a few months. Wil- 
liam Congreve, though not a Poet Laureat, was 
one of the four Patent Searchers in the Port of 
London, and Secretary to the Island of Jamaica, 
at his death, Jan. 19, 1729. Perhaps other lite- 
rary men holding posts having equally little re- 
ference to their natural pursuits, may be known. 


wy Es 





Queries, 
THE WRITTEN TREE OF THIBET. 


It exists among the chronicles of Eastern Thi- 
bet, that when the mother of Isong-Kaba, one of 
their famous Lamas, and the reformer of the 
Buddhist religion (about the middle of the four- 
teenth century), cut off his long flowing hair, as « 
preparation for his devoting himself at the age of 
three to a religious life, she threw it outside. v ¢ 
tent, and it sprang up into a tree, “the wood of 
which dispensed an exquisite perfume aie 
and each leaf of which bore engraved on its sur- 
face a character in the sacred language of 
Thibet.” The tree still exists at Kounboum- 
Lamasery, and is thus referred to by the intrepid 
French ‘Lazarist Missionaries, MM. Hue and 
Gabet, who penstenten thus far in pursuit of their 
sacred mission : 

“The tribe of Amodo, previously obscure, and of no 
importance whatever, has, since the reformation of 
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Buddhism, acquired a prodigious celebrity. The mountain | 


at the foot of which Isong-Kaba was born became a 
famous place of pilgrimage. Lamas assembled there 
from all parts to build their cells, and thus by degrees 
was formed that flourishing Lamasery, the fame of which 
to the remotest confines of Tartary. 

“It iscalled Kounboum, from two Thibetian words, sig- 
nifying ‘ten thousand images,’ and having allusion to the 

‘ h, according to the legend, sprang from Isong- 
hair, and bears a Thibetian character on each of 
It will here be naturally expected that we 


extend 








tree whi 
Kaba’: 
its leaves. 






, am | 

RAY ubout this tree itself. Does it exist? 
liave we seen it? Hasit any peculiar attributes? All 
tl yuestions our readers are entitled to put to us. 
We will endeavour to answer as categorically (as pos- 
sible. 

“Yes, this tree does exist, and we had heard of it too 
often during our journey not to feel somewhat eager to 
visit it. At the foot of the mountain on which the La- 
masery stands, and not far from the principal Buddhist 
temple is a great square enclosure formed by brick walls, 
Upon entering this we were able to examine at leisure 
the marvellous tree, some of the branches of which had 
already manifested themselves above the wall. Our 
eyes were first directed with earnest curiosity to the 
leaves; and we were filled with an absolute consterna- 
tion of astonishment at finding that in point of fact, there 
were upon each of the leaves, well-formed Thibetian 
characters, all of a green colour—some darker, some 
lighter than the leaf itself. Our first impression was a 


nething 


| the tree. 
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M. Hue adds that the Emperor Khang-Hi, 
when on a pilgrimage to Kounboum, constructed, 
at his own private expense, a dome of silver over 
Ife supplies a figure representing the 
tree as in the description, with this dome over it, 
and a leaf with the Thibetian characters. 
Infortunately neither M. Huc nor his fellow. 
traveller were naturalists, but their credibility and 
undeviating veracity is unquestionable ; and it is 
difficult to suppose, intimately acquainted as they 
were with the Thibetian character, that they 
could be deceived even by such finished rogues 


|} and artists as the neighbouring inhabitants are, 


| ject. 


suspicion of fraud on the part of the Lamas; but, after a | 


minute examination of every detail, we could not disco- 
ver the least deception. The characters all appeared to be 


portions of the leaf itself, equally with its veins and | 


nerves; the position was not the same in all: in one leaf 
they would be at the top of the leaf, in another in the 
middle, in a third at the base or at the side. The younger 
leaves represented the characters only in a partial state 
of formation. The bark of the tree and its branches, 
which resemble that of the plane-tree, are also covered 
with these characters. When you remove a piece of old 
bark, the young bark under it exhibits the indistinct 
outlines of characters in a germinating state: and, what 
is very singular, these new characters are not unfrequently 
different from those which they replace. We examined 
every thing with the closest attention, in order to de- 
tect some trace of trickery, but we could discern nothing 
of the sort; and the perspiration 
down our faces under the influence of the sensations which 
this most amazing spectacle created. More profound in- 
tellects than ours may, perhaps, be able to supply a satis- 
factory explanation of the mysteries of this singular 
tree; but, as to us, we altogether give it up. Our readers 
may possibly smile at our ignorance, but we care not, so 


hat the sincerity and truth of our statement be not sus- | 


pected. The tree of the Ten Thousand Images seemed 
to us of great age. Its trunk, which three men could 
scarcely embrace with outstretched arms, is not more 
than eight feet high. The branches, instead of shooting 
up, spread out in the shape of a plume of feathers, and 
are extremely bushy; few of them are dead. The leaves 
are always green, and the bark, whichjis of a reddish 
tint, has an exquisite odour, something like that of cinna- 
mon, The Lamas informed us that in summer, towards 
the eighth moon, the tree produces large red flowers of 
an extremely beautiful character. They informed us 
also that there nowhere exists such another tree; that 
many attempts have been made in various Lamaseries of 
Tartary and Thibet to propagate it by seeds and cuttings, 
but that all these attempts have been fruitless.” * 





° in Tartary, Thibet, and China during the 


r } 
rare'’s 





the French by W. Hazlitt, vol. ii. pp. 52, 53, and 54. 


They resided for some time in this Lamasery or 
monastery. 

Though explainable by no law or phenomena 
in vegetable physiology, possibly some of your 
readers of “profounder intellect than ours,” may 
unravel this very curious theologico-botanical sub- 
This was only about seventeen years ago, 
Could specimens not be got? ‘The whole matter 
would form an excellent prize subject for some of 
the academies and learned societies. B. 





Battowe or Norwicnu.—TI shall be glad of 
any particulars of this family with which your 
correspondents may be able to favour me. 

In Warburton’s London (ed. 1749), the follow- 
ing arms are assigned to Henry Ballowe, Esq. of 
St. James's, Westminster, son of Henry Ballowe 
of Norwich: Azure, a star of eight points wavy, 
or, between three keys argent. C.J. R. 


Betis “ix A Tuns.” — Stow, describing St. 
Bartholomew's Church, in Smithfield, says (p. 381, 
which is mispaged 388, edit. 1603) : — 

“ This church having in the bell Tower sixe Belles in 
a tune, those bels were sold to the parish of Saint Se- 


| pulchre,” &c. 
absolutely trickled |” 


This was at the surrender of the monastery, 
1540. What can be meant by this expression, 
“in a tune”? Could it have been one of the first 
steps to change-ringing ; which, as is well known, 
is peculiar to England, and the origin of which is 
unknown? An account of the method of ringing 
bells in South Europe is given in 2"¢ §, vii. 76; 
and was probably the custom here in early times. 
When came the alteration, and how did change- 
ringing come into vogue? In Elizabeth's days it 
seems to have been a fashionable ——> ‘ 

Au Ae 


Poets’ Corner. 

Butter, or toe Anatocy. —Dr. Williams, in 
his review of Bunsen, contained in the volume 
called Essays and Reviews says : — 

“Butler foresaw the possibility that every Prophecy of 





Years 1844, 1845, and 1846, by M. Huc. Translated from 
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the Old Testament might have its elucidation in contem- 
poraneous history.” 


Where does Butler say this ? A. B. 


Grorce Conpgry.—Can any of your readers 
sive me any account of George Condey, who was 
author of Camillus, a tragedy, published about 
1837? Was the author a native of Scotland ? 


R. I. 


Dreatu or Cuartes VIII.—Can any reader, 
happening to be in Paris, verify the letters patent 
January 29, 1497, cited in the first volume of 
the Bulletin du Comité Historique, p. 168, which 
says that they are letters patent of Louis XII. 
And at the same time it might be convenient to 
ascertain, on good authority, the date of the death 
of Charles VIIT., fixed generally April 7, 1498, 
but mentioned in the Autres Nouvelles Chroniques 
Additionées & Monstrelet as April 12, 1496, in the 
margin 1497, and on the next page 1498. 

J. W. Parpworrn. 


Arcninatp Darztet, — Archibald Dalziel, the 
Governor of Cape Coast Castle in 1762, and au- 
thor of a History of Dahomey (London, 1792, 4to), 
had a brother Andrew, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Protes- 
sor at Edinburgh (who married and had issue) ; 
and an aunt, Elizabeth Dalziel, who, about 1739, 
married an Alexander Burt. Is anything known 
of his ancestors, and was he connected with the 
Dalziels, Earl of Carnwath ? 

I may mention that he was distantly related to 
an Archibald Dalziel, consul at Stockholm, and 
afterwards at Port Mahon. Watrer Rye. 

King’s Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 

Ixepirep Porms spy Dante. — In Murray's 
Handbook for Travellers in Northern Italy, edition 
of 1860 (p. 275), I find the following statement 
regarding Verona: “The Biblioteca Capitolare 
also contains inedited poems by Dante.” Can 
this be true? I should imagine not. What is 
the authority, and what is known about the 
poems ? W. M. Rosetti. 


Everematican Frowers.—Bernard, De Pas- 
sione Dom., has the following: — “The violet of 
humility, the lily of chastity, the rose of patience, 
the saffron of abstinence.” I wish to know why 
the rose is here made an emblem of patience, and 
the saffron of abstinence ? S. B. 

Frrencz.—Is this word Romany, or what ; and 
what does it signify? It occurs in a letter from 
the great pianist Liszt to a former gipsy pupil of 
his, Jézsi; the latter had married, and unto him 
a child was born, of which he apprised Liszt, who 
in answering him says: “I will especially love 
the Ferencz.” The two letters are in the Athe- 
neum of Sept. 20. James KNOWLES. 

Farenpiy Soctetres. — Will any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” kindly oblige me with references to 
published Reports, &c., of Friendly Societies, as 
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| well in the United States of America as in this 

| country, showing the mortality of their members, 
the immediate causes of it, their ages, occupations, 
&e. ; and more particularly the names, and similar 
returns of those societies that admit teefotallers 
only? Any information bearing upon the above 
subject, the result of independent inquiries, will 
add to my obligation. 

H. G. Surrox, M.B., Lonp. 

5, Walter’s Buildings, Holloway, N. 


Homeric Turory.—The wild notion that the 
Iliad and Odyssey are collected fragments, and 
not the work of one great poet, is, I believe, uni- 
versally abandoned by Homeric scholars; but I 
am desirous to trace back its history. Though 
brought to its climax by Wolf, it had been va- 
| guely indicated by former writers. Reference to 
any of them will oblige S. S. 


“ Tur Irtsa Hupreras.”—Who was the author 
of The Irish Hudibras (8vo, London, 1689), which 
did not escape the notice of the late Lord Ma- 
caulay? In Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual 
(Bohn’s edit., vol. ii. p. 779), it is attributed to 
James Farewell; while, in an interesting paper 
by no mean authority, Surgeon Wilde, of Dub- 
lin, on “The Introduction and the Time of the 
general Use of the Potato in Ireland, and its 
various Failures since that Period,” in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy (vol. vi. 
p. 361), we may read the following words : — 

“Tt is stated in Durfey’s Jrish Hudibras, published in 
the May of that year [1689], and in which the esculent 
is frequently referred to, that after the arrival of Wil- 
liam III, the natives are said to have been prevented 
enjoying their Banniclabber [thick milk] and pottados.” 

Of course, I do not refer to William Moffet’s 
more recent publication. ABHBA. 


“ JOURNEY OVERLAND FROM THE Bank TO 
Barnes.”—Who was the author of the clever little 
book bearing this alliterative title? It was pub- 
lished in 1829. Its full titlepage I forbear from 
quoting, but fully two thirds of the work is occu- 
pied by a distinct paper, entitled, “ A Model for a 
Magazine, being the Product of the Author's So- 
journ at the Village of Barnes during five rainy 
Days,” and a very humorous “ Model ” it is. 

II. C. Inpex. 


Lonpon Cuurcnes.—A few days since I heard 
it asserted, that the churches that were built to 
| replace those destroyed in the great fire of London 
| have all black tops to their steeples, and that the 
| 





dome of St. Paul’s is black, to make it as one of 
the rebuilt. I can find no authority to support 
this statement. Can yon tell me if such be the 
fact ? M. A. T. 


Great Yarmouth, 


“Lypra.”—Can any one inform me who is 
the author of Lydia, or Conversion, a sacred drama, 
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1835, by a clergyman of the Church of England ? 
It is inscribed to the Jews. R. 1. 

Mirrennarian Battoons.—In the current 
number of the Journal of Sacred Literature, in an 
able paper on prophecy, occurs the following sen- 
tence :— 

“They [ Millennarian writers] have even invented 
balloons for the conveyance of all nations to worship at 
Jerusalem in the latter days. For the same purpose they 


have dried up the Mediterranean, and made railways | 


from all parts of the world to the Holy City.” 


What millennarian expositors have published | 


such views as these ? D. 


Osnorne or Cryst St. Georce.—I shall be | 


much obliged to any reader of “ N. & Q.” who can 
5 


throw any light on the extraordinary virtues of 


Richard Osborne, Esq., as they are recorded on 
his monument in this parish church : — 
“ RICARDUS OSBORNE, ARMIGER. 
** Per antiqua prosapia oriundus, animo tamen quam stirpe 
Clarior, H. 8, E 
“Vir ad omnia p'sertim optima quaeq: comparatus, pie- 


tatis, virtutis, Justitie cultor pertinacis™*, pauperum | 


patronus, Cleri fautor, Studiosis™™* singulari ingenio, 


eruditione haud vulgari, moribus sanctissimis preditus; | 


nemini nocuisse parum reputans, Maximas autem opes 
profuisse multis, quem probi omnes, docti omnes amavere, 
suspexere vel improbi. Summa prudentia, fide, integritate 
Irenarche functus munere; sed neq: minore applausu 
militarem, quam civitatem, ornavit provinciam. 

“QObiit (non sine merore publico) v. Id. Sep' a.p. 
MD.CCY. wtatis sux Li. nupt, rx. Cal: Jan: 1684,” 

The above is on a richly ornamented marble 
tablet, over which is a white marble bust of the 
esquire. On another tablet below is the follow- 
ing: — 

“Vir agri Devoniensis decus et delicie. Quantus in 
illum extiterit patrie amor, Quanta in illius patriam pie- 
tas, Res sacre civilesque abunde perhibent. 


senibus. At quorsum hec? Cum Sebe regina dicendum 
de sapientia Regis sapientissimi, ne dimidium hujusce 
indicatum famam superantis, nam nil nisi vita ejus ad- 
instar tantum virum depingere possit. Hoc tamen quale 
quale, pientissimi amoris ergo e1igi curavit 

“Conjux meestissima. 


“Underneath lie the Remains of Bridget, Relict of the 
abovenamed Richard Osborne, Esq. who left this life in 
hopes of a better, the 18 day of Feb. 1738. She was the 
chearfual donor of twenty pounds towards the Communion 
plate of this Church.” 

The arms over the bust are quarterly—arg. and 
nz.; in the Ist and 4th quarter, an ermine spot, 
on a cross engrailed, or. 

The family lived at Kenniford, and their names 


appear in the registers from 1581 to the death of 


Bridget, the relict of the esquire; but they are 

not sufficient for a full pedigree. One Richard, a 

son of Edward Osborne, was baptised 1585. Ken- 

niford, though now a farm-house, has all the ap- 

pearance of a gentleman's residence in days gone 

by. H, T, Exnacomse. 
Clvst St. George, Devon. 
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Divinis se | 
fimé oblectavit, quibus obsequendo factus est doctior | 


[3'4 S. LL. Ocr. 25, 62, 


Rosert Percevar, M.D. — Where may I find 


} any biographical particulars of the late Doctor 


Perceval, who was for many years an eminent 
physician in the city of Dublin ? Apuaa, 


Quotations WANTED. — 
1. “ Tota trahit series ex turpi fine pudorem.” 
2. “Tu quovis caro carior esto tibi.” 
3. “Cui non suffecerat orbis, 
Sufficit excisa defossa ex cespite terra 
Quinque pedum fabricata.” 

‘These lines are different from those in Lucan’s 
Pharsalia, on Pompey’s death. O. B. 
“ Ubi tres medici ibi duo athei.” 

J. Woopwarp. 


Where are the following lines to be found? [ 
fancy I met with them in The Courier in the early 
part of this century : — 

Civin ADVANTAGES. 
“Come, take my advice, never trouble your cranium, 
When civil advantages are to be gained.” 


W. Ll. Overatt. 


Wanted the words of a military song of the 
Long War. ‘The last stanza is as follows: — 
“The French are coming with a fresh supply, 
And swear they'll drink Old England dry; 
Let them come, those Frogs of France, 
And we will teach them how to dance.” 
A Constant Reaper. 
Who says, and where ? 
* Nullum animal superstitioso, rudi prasertim, morosius 
est, aut majeri arte tractandum.” r 


Where does Synesius say, — 

Tavry kal rd Yevdos ipedros elvar Tienat dius, wal 
Baakeply thy aAijPeay Tois ovK icxtovow évareviow 
mpds Thy Tay bvrwy évapyeay. 

“Procul armis et discordia civium.” 


Queries with Answers. 


Estuer Ineuis: Samuet Kexto (3"¢S, ii. 46, 
97.) —I have nothing to communicate about the 
register of the burial of the first; but I enclose. 
a copy (relating to Samuel Kello, her son,) from 
the register of Spexhall. Walker mentions only 
(without date) that he was among the ejected 
ministers : — 

“Samuel Kello, of Spexhall, in the countie afores, 
Clarke, being chosen by the Inhabitants of Spexhall 
afores¢, was sworne Register of the said towne, according 
to the late Act of Parliament, dated 24** of August, 1653, 
and was accordingly allowed by me, this 16 Day of 
February, 1653.—Sam. HAWETRER.” 

In the same register is also the following en- 
try:— 

“Samuel Kello, A.M., Rector of the Parish Church of 
Spexhall, was buried the 9" Day of December, 1680. 

“W. Nurna.t, Curate. 


Can you inform me—]. When he was ejected ? 
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rd S IL. Ocr. 25, '62.] 


9, Whether restored ? 


“Register” : 
In the same register, under date of 1620, is the 
frst record of his name as rector : — 
“Samvet Kero, Ecclesia de Spexall. 
*SamuEL Jounson, Minister Ecclesia de Spexall.” 


O. L. G. 


rAs neither Walker nor the ‘church register has given 
any particulars of the ejectment of Samuel Kello from the 
rectory of Spexhall, it admits of a doubt whether he is to 
be included among the “ Suffering Clergy.” 
no intrader into this living is mentioned by Calamy 
among his ejected ministers, and it is clear that Samuel 
Kello was incumbent at the time of his death. Ilis son, 
Mr. Samuel Kello, was sword-bearer of Norwich, and 
died April 4, 1709, leaving a son of his own names, who 
vas living in London, Sept. 16, i71Ll. (Biographical 
Mirrour, iii. 52.) The choice of a Registrar by the Act, 
anno 1653, cap. 6, was vested in the inhabitants of each 
parish, who was sworn and approved by a Justice of the 
Peace. ‘The registrar’s duty was to enter into a book all 
births, marriages, and burials. See Scobell’s Acts and 
Ordinances of Parliament, fol. 1658. ] 

Detrnic Oracies. — At what time did they 
cease? Juvenal, who lived and probably wrote 
temp. Domitian (a.v. 81 to 96), dying ¢emp. 
Adrian (a.p. 128), says in his Sixth Satire : 

“Dixerit Astrologus, credent & fonte relatum 

Ammonis, quoniam Delphis oracula cessant ; 
Et genus hamanum damnat caligo futuri.” 
KF. 

_That the oracles were silenced about or soon after the 
time of Our Saviour’s advent, may be proved, says Dr. 
Leland in the first volume of his work on The Necessity 
and Advantages of Revelation, &c., from express testi- 
monies, not only of Christian, but of heathen authors, 
Lucan, who wrote his Pharsalia in the reign of Nero, 
scarcely thirty years after Our Lord’s Crucifixion, laments 
itas one of the greatest misfortunes of that age, that the 
Delphic oracle, which he represents as one of the 
choicest gifts of the gods, was become silent : —- 

“ Non ullo secula dono 
Nostra carent majore Deiim, quam Delphica Sedes 
Quod sileat.”—Pharsal. v. 111. 
Lucian says, that when he was at Delphi, the oracle gave 
no answer, nor was the priestess inspired. ( Phalaris Oper. 
tom. i.) Porphyry, in a passage used from him by Euse- 
bius (Prep. Evang. lib. v. c. 1) says, “the city of Rome 
was Overrun with sickness, Esculapius and the rest of the 
gods having withdrawn their converse with men; be- 
cause since Jesus began to be worshipped, no man had 


received any public help or benefit from the gods.” | 


Milton, in his “Qde on the Morning of Christ’s Nati- 
vity,” also alludes to the cessation of oracles at the com- 
ing of Christ. But, after all, this has been a much con- 
troverted point, as it appears from the edicts of the 
emperors Theodosius, Gratian, and 


till so late as 4.p. 358. About that period they entirely 
ceased, though for several centuries previously they had 
sink very low in public estimation. Consult Rees’s Cy- 
clopedia and Penny Cyclopedia, art. Oracles, and the 
Works quoted in the latter. ] 


Axoxrmous.— In a work entitled A Tour in 


3. What was the oflice of 


Valentinian, that | ,.. : ° ° 
oracles existed, and were occasionally at least consulted | different kinds of crosses; viz. Latin, Maltese, 
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sperian MSS., Letters, &c., and several of the 


letters are printed in the following pages. As I 
cannot find that any notice has been taken of 
these Letters, perhaps some of your readers could 
give some information as to their authenticity. 


W. H. Overate. 


[The Tour in Quest of Genealogy, is one of the humor- 


| ous productions of Richard Fenton, Esq. of Glynamel, 
| the author of A Historical Tour through Pembroke- 


| shire, 4to, 1811. 
Farther, | 


In the early part of his life he spent 
much of his time in London whilst studying for the law, 
and being a man of a lively and social disposition, asso- 
ciated with Goldsmith, Glover, Garrick, and other wits 
of the age. As to the Shaksperian documents, &c., they 
must be added to the categories of Ireland’s forgeries. 
Fenton was also the author of another anonymous work, 
Memoirs of an Old Wig, 8vo, 1815, full of humour and life. 
Iie died in November, 1821. ] 

Snip-sNap-snoruM. —I should be glad to know 
from one of your correspondents the meaning of 
this word or these words; and if it be the name 
of a game, how it is played ? P. Ht. F. 
[Snip-snap-snorum isa round game at cards played 
with counters, and a pool. A pack of cards is dealt out 
to the players. The first player lays down, exposed to 
view, any card he pleases, say a knave of any suit. If 
his left-hand neighbour has a knave of another suit, he 
lays it down, and says “Snip,” the first player has then 
to forfeit one counter. Ifthe left-hand neighbour of the 
second player should have another knave, he lays it 
down, and says “ Snap; ” the second player then forfeits 
two counters. If the left-hand neighbour of the third 
player has a knave, he lays it down, saying “ Snorum ; ” 
and the third plaver forfeits four counters. Should the 
neighbour of the first player not have a knave, he plays 
any card he pleases, and exposes himself to the chance 
of being “Snipped” by his neighbour. After all the 
cards are laid down, a fresh deal commences. As each 
player has only a definite number of counters, the party 
becomes gradually reduced, and the person who is the 
last to possess a counter wins the pool. } 


Dr. Draxe’s Heropotus.—In 1707 James 


| Drake, M.D., died at Westminster, leaving behind 


Quest of Genealogy through several Parts of Wales, | 


Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, by a Barrister, 8vo, 
1811, I find at p. 179, a description of some Shak- 


him a manuscript translation of Herodotus. Has 
this MS. ever been published? Is it still in exist- 
ence ? J. C. Linpsay. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

[ Dr. James Drake’s translation of Herodotus was not 
published, undoubtedly owing, as conjectured by Dr. 
Kippis ( Biographia Britannica, v. 358) to Mr. Littlebury’s 
excellent translation, published in the year 1709, 2 vols. 
8vo. For some notices of Dr. Drake, see p. 250 of the 
present volume of “ N. & Q.”] 


Crosses. —I know that there are at least six 
Irish, Cornish, St. Andrew's, and ‘Trigrade; and 


wish to know how many more there are, and what 
are their respective shapes. I have heard of an 


| Antique and a Greek one, but do not know whe- 
| ther such exist. 


CANTAB. 


[For extended notices of the different varieties of 
crosses, our correspondent may consult Didron’s Christian 
Iconography, translated by E. J. Millington, edit. 1851, 
i. 374—405; and Berry’s Encyclopedia Heraldica, vol. i.) 
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Replies. | 
GABRIEL NAUDE. 
(3"' §, ii, 273.) 
Searcely had I despatched my Query concern- 
ing Naudé, when, by turning up Watt (where, 
however, I had hardly expected to find anything 
about a b } 


‘ mira 

ok so thor ugbly mystified as his Co ips 
@ Etat), I was pretty well enabled to answer my 
own question. The matter being rather curious 
in itself, and somewhat apposite as regards the 
recent Bicentenary of St. Bartholomew, I never- 
theless let it go without recall. Naudé turns out 
to have been the celebrated bibliographer of that 
name. There is no evidence of his having been 
a Jesuit—save and except his Jesuitical vindica- 
tion of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; in 
illustration of which, I feel surprised that his 
Coups d'E‘tat should not have been more con- 
sulted during the bicentenary proceedings of the 
12th of August last. The book was given to me 
as a curious Jesuitical book; and I must have 
set it down as the work of a Jesuit accordingly ! 
Although it is a very different thing —a literary 
forgery. The signature, “ Bouchard i Rome,” 
attached to the complimentary poem, is neces- 
sarily a fiction: for Watt says that Rome, in this 
case, means (as in another case now-a-days) sim- 
ply Paris. Only, happening to possess a book 
plate of the Bouchard family (crest, an elephant,) 
on another volume, I fancied I could have traced 
that name. Naudé produced more than one curi- 
ous book. The list is not long, and it is remark- 
able enough for citation: — 

1. “ La Marfore, ou Discours contre les Libelles.” Paris, 

1620. 
2. “Instruction & la France sur Ja Verité de la Histoire 
des Freres de Ja Rose Croix.” Paris, 1623. 

{In this work he considers the Rosicrucians as im- 

postors. | 
3. “Apologie pour les Grands Hommes Soupconnés de 
Magie.” 1625, é 

— is one of his most curious works, Englished by 
J. Davies, 1657. It probably explains the allusion, “le 
naturel des grands,” quoted in my original Query. ] 

4. “ Avis pour dresser une Bibliotheque.” Paris, 1627. 

{An excellent little work, reprinted with Louis Jacob’s 
Traité des plus belles Bibliothéques, 1644; and, these con- 
joined, probably the original or foundation of the little 
English 12mo, 1739, inquired after in “N. & Q.” (3"¢ §, 
ii, p. 273), under the head of “ Foreign Libraries.” } 

5. “A Latin harangue on the Origin and Dignity of the 
Medical School at Paris, delivered at the Admis- 
sion of a licentiate.” Paris, 1628. 

6. “ Addition & ’Histoire de Louis XI.” Paris, 1630. 

7. “Considération(s) Politique(s) sur les Coups d’E'’tat,” 

par G.N.P. Rome, i. e. Paris, 1639, 4to. (My 
small French edition is in 12mo.) 

[ This work is, it seems, renowned for its vindication of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. It was Englished by | 
Dr. King, London, 1711, 8vo.] 

8. “ Bibliographia Politica.” Ven., 1633; Leyden, 1642. 

[A learned work, not very correct. ] 


9. “ Hieronymi Cardani Vita.” Paris, 1643. 

10. “ Jugement de tout ce que a été imprimé contre |e 
Cardinal Mazarin depuis Jan. 6, jusqu’ au 1 Ayri} 
1649.” Paris, 1649. F 

[A curious work of great rarity, sometimes called 

Mascurat, as containing a dialogue between St. Ange, a 

librarian (i, ¢. Naudé), and Mascurat, a printer (i, ¢ 

Camusat 

11. “ Avis a Nosseigneurs du Parlement sur la Vente de 
la Bibliothéque du Cardinal Mazarin.” Londo 
1652. 

12. “Instructions concerning erecting a Library; inter. 
preted by John Evelyn, Esquire.” London, 1661, 

13. “ Nundwana ct Patiniana.” Varis, 1701. 


r 
a, 


[In which are many of his sentiments, and some par- 
ticulars of his history. The printer suggests “ Naudeana,.” 
The reading is highly probable; but it is not that of the 
Bibliotheca Britannica. } 

His justification of the St. Bartholomew Mas. 
sacre is exactly what we might expect. History 
is ransacked for great slaughters, with some of 
which it weighs as nothing: 20,000 Jews in one 
day ; 1,902,000 barbarians by Cesar, in his foreign 
wars; a still larger number by Pompey. And s0 
on, down to the atrocities of the Spaniards in the 
New World. The doctrinary justification, which 
is too long and too absurd to foreshadow, is backed 
up by a maxim of Crassus, quoted from the 
annals of Tacitus: “ Habet aliquid ex iniquo 
omne magnum exemplum, quod contra singulos 
utilitate publica rependit.” Oh yes, two blacks 
make a white; do evil, therefore, that good may 
come. Snorto Macopvrr. 


Two excellent notices of Gabriel Naudé exist: 
the first by the late Mr. Charles Labitte, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for August 15, 1836 ; the 
other by Mr. Sainte-Beuve, in his Portraits Lit- 
téraires, vol. ii. pp. 458—502. See also, Alfred 
Francklin’s Histoire de la Bibliotheque Mazarine, 
12mo, Paris, Aubry, 1860. 

Allow me, at the same time, to correct a slight 
mistake committed by your correspondent @ in 
“N. & Q.” (3 S. ii, 249, article on “ John Lock- 
man”), Chaulieu was not born at Fontenay-le- 


| Comte, as & supposes ; but at Fontenay-en-Vexin, 


or, as it is usually called, Fontenay-aux-Roses— 
a small town near Paris. G. Masson. 
Harrow. 


It is honourable to the Jesuits that any priest of 
the seventeenth century who showed great learn- 
ing and diligence both, had a good chance of being 
set down as one of the order. But neither Moreri, 
who calls him “Chanoine de Verdun, et Prieur 
d’Artige en Limosin,” nor any other whom I can 
consult, makes him a Jesuit. He was born in 


| 1600, and died in 1653, and was successively libra- 


rian to the Cardinals de Bagni, Ant. Barberini, 
Mazarin ; and then to Christina of Sweden. He 
had much fame for his knowledge of books ; but 
he is now best known by his Apologie pour tow 
les grands Personnages qui ont esté faussement 
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soupgonnez de Magie. If we are to judge by the 
edition before me (Hague, 1653), having no mark 
of being a reprint, it must be the author's last 
work; but if by his neat little envoi, it must be 
one of the first. 


« Intacte virtutis opus, juvenisque laborem 


Excipite illustres anime, doctique parentes 
Nominis et Genii, ne postera swcula credant 
Et vos in Magicis pariter peccasse susurris.” 


Take, as a contrast, a specimen of the nonsense 
with which, after the fashion of the day, he al- 
lowed his friends to deface his book. Hear James 
Jouvin, M.D., — 

“Dum Magica doctos homines defendis ab arte 

Non sapis inde Magum; sed sapis inde Magus.” 

No one I know of the time mentions the tract 
on the Coups d’Estat. Brunet says that the 
original edition (1639) has Rome in the title, but 
ras printed at Paris: he also says that the story 
of the twelve copies is very doubtful. He names a 
Dutch edition of 1667, a Strasbourg of 1673, and 
one of 1752. A. De Morean. 


LETTERS IN HERALDRY. 
(3"* S. ii. 166, 219, 276.) 

The following foreign examples have occurred 
to me since I sent my first reply : — 

The book, supported by the winged lion, in the 
arms of Venice, is charged with the words: “ Pax 
TIBI MARCE EVANGELISTA MEUS.” 

Gu. a cross, between four Bs or, are the arms 
of Constantinople. Some take these to be fusils 
(the steel instrument used in striking a light with 
a flint), as in the collar of the order of the Golden 
Fleece. 

Chifflet, Insignia Gentilitia Equitum Velleris 
Aurei, blazons this coat: “Gueulles 4 la croix 
plaine d’or, cantonnée de quatre fusils ou B Grecs, 
adossez de mesmes.” 

Triers, Einleitung zu der Wapenkunst (p.741), 
says: “ Andere sagen, es seyn vier Feuer-Fisen. 
Diejenigen welche es vor Buchstaben halten, ma- 
chen diese Erkliirung davon; BaciAcis BaoiAdwy, das 
ist, der Kinig der Kinige welcher iiber die Kinige 
herrschet.” 
takes them for Bs, and explains them: “ Bao:Acis 
Baritev BaotAdvey BamivAetor, 7. e. Rex Reeum 
regnans super reges.” 7 

The Barons von Bazendorff bear, in the centre 
of their arms, an escutcheon:: Arg. on a mount, a 
tree vert, pressed down by a column in fess gu., 
in chief, the words “ PRESSA RESURGO.” 

; The arms of Nankowski are: Or, a pelican in 
= piety ; round the base of the shield, the words 
“PRO REGE ET GREGE CHRISTIANO.” 

The von Startzhausen of Bavaria, bear, Sa. on a 
fess arg. the word ‘lieb’ or. 

The religious order of the Humiles bore for 


Brianville, Jeu d’Armoiries (p. 90), | 


arms: “ Az. on a mount vert, a lamb arg. ; from 
its mouth a ribbon gu., charged with the words, 
““ YINCIT OMNIA HUMILITAS.” 

The Celestins bear : Az. a long cross, round the 
foot of which is twisted the letter S arg. 

The order of St. Anthony bore: Or, a cross 
Tau, az 

The order of the Ilermits of St. Augustine, in 
Tuscany, bore: Arg. on a mount, between two 
trees vert, a lone cross, round the foot of which is 
twisted the letter S. 

The Servites, another religious order, bore: 
“D’azur i un §, et un M de fleurons entrelassez 
d'or, dont nait une plante de lys } sept branches 
et autant de fleurs au naturel.” 

The abbey of Rhein, in Styria, bears: Az. a 
Gothic letter , ducally crowned or, the centre 
stem being in the form of a cross, and cantoned 
with the letters A, R, I, A; making, with the 
great letter, the name of the blessed Virgin. 

The abbey of Lamprecht, in Styria, bears: Az. 
the letter L or. 

The abbey of Neuberg, bore: Az. a long cross 
botonnée fitchée; round the stem of which is 
twisted the Gothic letter N, or. 

The family of Von Gastel, bear: Sa. on a mount 
vert, a patriarchal cross or cantoned with, in chief, 
the letters A, M; and in base, C, E. 

The family of Trappen, at Hamburg, bear: 
Arg. a bird close, in its beak a gem ring or in 
chief, the letters M, G, H, of the last. 

The fess in the arms of the Hamburg family of 
Germers is charged with the letters C, I, A, M, T. 

The arms of the Swabian family of Von Hen- 
dorff are: Quarterly 1 and 4, gu. an eagle dis- 
played arg.; 2 and 3, per pale arg. and gu., in 
the last three Ns in pale sa. 

Per fess gu. and arg., in the first the letter N of 
the last, are those of die Kladrubsker. 

Die Hannolden, of Franconia, bear: Az. two 
Vs interlaced or ; the lower one being reversed. 

The arms of Die Meyer are : Quarterly 1 and 4, 
or, the Gothic letter ~™ sa.; 2 and 3, gu. a vol 
arg. And gu. the letter © arg. are the arms of 
Seyboldt of Nurenberg. 

The Austrian family, Die Tausend, bear: Per 
fess, arg. and gu., a gryphon issuant of the second}; 
and in base, the letter M of the first, in allusion 
to the name. 

Die Aichelberger, in the same country, bear, 
Per pale, first, sa. the letter L or ; second, per fess 
arg. and gu. an oak sprig or. 

The arms of the Swiss family of die Reding are 
quarterly 1 and 4, gu. and letter R arg. 2 and 3, 
or. a laurel sprig vert. 

The base of the arms of Matheoni'is: Arg. a 
W gu. And the fess, in the arms of Borlasca is: 
Az. a cross, between four Bs, or. 

Per fess, gu. and arg., the letter B, are the 
arms of Braun. 
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Per fess, or and arg. in chief, a crane, and in | 
| fully to protect the citizens from the soldiers of 


base the letter X, are the arms of Die Cran. And, 
per fess, arg. and gu., a letter X counter-changed, 
those of Die Creutzer. 


The letter Y occurs in the arms of Pirckmayer, | 


and sa, the letter Z arg. are the arms of the Sile- 
sian family of die Komantzky. 

Or, a W sa., in chief a sprig of (——?) vert, 
are the arms of the Hamburg family of Die Wet- 
ken. And a golden W is one of the charges in 


those of the family of Walter, at Rotenburg; it is | 
also one of the charges in the arms of the city of | 
| I have not been able to find evidence of their 


Breslau. 
In the arms of De Passis, are four Ps in fess. 


A cypher of two Es appears in the arms of the | 
| also anxious to have the dates and places of birth 


Thuringian family, Von Hagen. And the letters 
S, M, in cypher in those of Schneider and Schoup- 
pen, of Frankfort. 


The Franconian family of Die Jungen, charge | 
the second and third quarters of their arms with | 


the figure 3. And the arms of Die Treu, are: 


Sa. a lion ramp. crowned, and holding the figure 


3 or, surtout on a bend arg. three hearts gu. 
Cardinal Fechs bore the imperial arms of France, 

with, on the thunderbolt, an oval medallion arg., 

charged with the letter F. Joun Woopwarp. 
New Shoreham. 


If I mistake not the Regius Professor of He- 
brew at Cambridge bears the letter f as his ofli- 
cial arms. I write from memory, since the coat 
is not mentioned in Burke’s Armory. 5. 


oe 


ARTHUR ROSE: WILLIAM SMYTH. 
(3™ S. i. 518.) 

I trust Mr. Carmicuarn will excuse me for 
being so long in replying to his Query, but there 
were good reasons for the delay. I have no au- 
thority but Douglas for saying that William 
Smyth married a daughter of Archbishop Arthur 
Rose. I am of opinion that it is much more pro- 
bable that it was Bishop Aitkin’s daughter that he 
married. The following facts seem to prove it. 
Bishop Aitkin was the son of Henry Aitkin, Com- 
missioner of Orkney, and was born in Kirkwall. 
William Smyth's father and brother own land in 
the neighbourhood. Again, in 1680, when Aitkin 
is Bishop of Moray, I find “ Maister William 
Smyth, brother german to Patrick Smyth of 
Braco,” seized in lands near Fortrose, the cathe- 
dral town. The following particulars relating 
to William and his son James may interest Mr. 
CARMICHAEL. 

In Wilson's Presbytery of Perth I find William 
Smyth ordained minister of Monedie in 1678. In 
1710, he is proceeded against by the Presbytery 
for intruding himself on Methven Parish. In 
vol. ii. of The Muses’ Threnodie, I find Mr. James 
Smyth, baillie of Perth in 1715; again, in 1745, 
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(84 S. 1. Oer, 25, 2, 


he is mentioned as having exerted himself success. 


Prince Charles, who then occupied the town, 
This he effected through his intimacy with many 
of their leaders. 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Carmicuagr’s 


| supposition that William Smyth may have beep 
| twice married, must be correct, for I am under 


the impression that he had at least two other sons 
besides James of Aitherny; viz. William and John, 
both in the church, though from the wandering 
life he seems to have led at that stormy period, 


birth. Can Mr. Carmicuast kindly inform me 
where he was in the years 1695-1700? I am 


of James of Aithernie’s daughter. I have searched 
the registers of Perth in vain, and also the regis. 
ters of the parish of Largo, Fifeshire, in which 
Aitherny is situated. I find on looking over 
Lyon's History of SaintAndrew’s, that it is not there 
that George Smithe, Esq. is quoted as an autho- 
rity on Archbishop Rose, but I have certainly seen 


| it somewhere, unfortunately I cannot remember 


where. But the fact of there being a gentleman ofthe 
name descended from the archbishop strengthens 
my idea that William Smyth married a daughter 
of Archbishop Rose, and that male descendants of 
this marriage still survive, a fact I am very anxious 
to establish. Dactyt (%. 6) 


Vererst (1* S. ix. 148.) —Jo. Verelst, the 
painter, was an artist of some celebrity in his day. 


He died March 7, 1734 (Vide Gent. Mag., iv. 


| 164). He lived at the Rainbow and Dove, by Ivy 


Bridge, in the Strand, and painted the four Indian 
princes (vide Gazette, 4693), for which he was 
paid 1072. 10s.—Enrollment Book, xv. 36. 


“Whereas an advert. was published on Monday las, 
that the effigies of 4 Indian princes were drawn from Mr. 
Verelst’s original pictures, these are to give notice, that 
Mr. Verelst has not permitted any person to tike 4 
draught or sketch from them; if he should, he will take 
care to have it done by a skilful hand, and inform the 
publick thereof in the Gazette. John Verelst, at the 
Rainbow and Dove, by Ivy Bridge, in the Strand.” 


I have little doubt but that he was one of the 


| family of the other Verelsts, of pictorial celebrity. 


C. Horrrs. 


Joun Heater (3" S. ii. 203.) — In addition to 
the translation of Cebes, he was the author of 4 
Discovery of a New World ; or, a Description of 
South Indies hitherto unknown, by an English Mer- 
cury, Lond. n.d. It is a singular and humorous 
version of Bishop Hall’s Mundus alter et idem 
John Healey was matriculated as a sizar of Ea- 
manuel College, Dec. 10, 1586, being then only 
twelve years old, and proceeded B.A. 1590-1. 
We suspect that he is identical with John Healey, 
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alias Vavasour, who was in custody at York in | 
March 1605-6, charged with complicity in the | 
Gunpowder Plot. He is called servant to Lance- 
jot Carnaby ; and in one of his examinations states 
that he was converted to the Roman Catholic 
religion at Florence, by Wiseman, an English 
apuchin. (See Green's Cal. Dom. State V’apers, | 
Ja, I, i. 295, 299, 301, 310-313.) Any informa- | 
tion respecting him will be acceptable to 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Arcnteriscovan Mitre (3™ S. ii. p. 238.)— 
Your correspondent will oblige by giving the 
name of the Archbishop, whose figure is repre- 
ented in Bristol Cathedral ; or the period of the 
painting? Without this information, the anti- 
quity of the authority cannot be judged of. =P. 


Hackney (3"¢ S. ii. 297.) — The derivation 
given by L. is the obvious and probable one. 
Buta word may arise from two different sources. 
See the case in favour of alarm (1* S. ii. 252): 
and we know that our old word buss, a large box 
or boat, has come in recently as an abbreviative 
corruption of omnibus; and, more curious still, as 
meaning a large box (on wheels). Now it has 
been said, but I forget where, though I have seen 
itin more places than one, that the hackney coaches 
derive their name from the village of Hackney. 
This was sure to be said, whether or no: but such 
things are sometimes truly said. It may be asked 
then, which was the derivation ? and this is an 
historical question of about 1625.* M. 


Axonymous: “ Preaper’s Guipk” (3 S. ii. 
288.) — John Anstey, the son of Christopher An- 
stey, the humorous author of the New Bath 
Guide, has always been the reputed author of the 
Pleader's Guide ; but, as it was thought unusual | 
for father and son to have the same vein of 
humour, and as the Pleader’s Guide appeared 
during the father’s lifetime, it has been shrewdly 
suspected that the father had more to do with the 
tuthorship than the son. It was, I believe, the 
son's only effort of the kind. My edition is the 
fifth, Cadell and Davies, 1808. ° 3 

Bartismar, Names (3° S. ii. 209.)—I suppose 
ve derive these names from the Puritans. Mercy, | 
Faith, Fortune, Honour, Virtue, —all are within | 

[* The “historical question” extends much farther 
back than 1625. Rymer’s additional MSS. contain an 
article upon Hackneys and Hackney-men (Donat. MSS., 
¥. p 18, dated Jan. 5,19 Rich. I1.). "It sets forth that Re- 
gitald Shrewesbury and others, of Southwark, Dartford, 
Rochester, and other towns between London and Dover, | 
vere hackney-men ; that the hire of a hackney from South- 
wark to Rochester was sixteen pence. An order is also 
issued, that in future the hire of a hackney from South- | 
wark to Rochester should be twelve pence. Ash derives | 
the term hackney from the old British hacnai, to ride; 
_ Pegge, more correctly, from haquenée, cheval de | 

wage, See Archeologia, xx. 96.—Eb. | 
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my knowledge. Also Alethe, Prothesa, Euphro- 
syne, Kezia, Keturah, Mehebabel, Malvina, Me- 
linda, Sabrina, Alpina, Oriana. I have heard of 
a servant Dalilah, and saw the marriage of Aune 
Menelaus in The Times. While reading Blome- 
field’s Norfolk, I was struck with the changes that 
took place in baptismal names in early times, even 
in the same family. Also I found that surnames 
proceeded from baptismal names, often with slight 


| modifications; I mean from feminine names. I 


began to make notes of these things, but found 
the subject was in better hands. I also began a 


| list of surnames, which, having been translated and 


re-translated, had retained somewhat of their 
meaning, but wholly changed their form; and 
also of those which had slipped away from both 
Thus, the name for which 
I was searching, “ Kyneste, alias Kersal,” has set- 
tled into Kindersley, which hitherto we had sup- 
posed to be Dutch. Pole underwent strange 
changes ; and A/eadows was formerly Meadhouse, 
suggestive of Saxon extraction. I think the 
topic is not exhausted: the fact of translation and 
re-translation bears upon our national history, as 
showing the powers then in the ascendant. 

While on this subject, I mentioned that the 
great Turenne bore the name of Marie, and I think 
was not the only male of his family who did so. 


C. B. 


Coster Festiva at Haaren (3" S. ii. 237.) 
The play which M. E. saw at Bordeaux in 1852 
was — 

“ I’ Imagier de Harlem, ou la Découverte de 0 Impri- 
merie, Drame-Légende en 5 actes et 10 Tableaux, de 
MM. Méry et Gérard de Nerval. Representé pour la 
premitre fois i Paris, sur le Theatre de la Porte-Saint- 
Martin, le 27 Decembre, 1851. Paris, 1851. 


I believe the success was great, and if we trust 


| the title-page, the sale must kave been rapid, as 


it says “nouvelle edition.” It is an imitation, but 
by no means a servile one, of Faust. The part of 
Aspasia is beautifully worked out, and so much 
wit and imagination are seldom found in Porte- 
Saint-Martin drama. The scene in which Satan 
relieves the difficulties of the Emperor of Austria, 
by applying the new invention of printing to the 
creation of a paper currency is very good, and 
applicable to present events. Perhaps the highest 
praise I can give, is to say that I have read the 
play twice, and expect to read it again. 
Firznorxkiys. 

Paris. 

Oatus (1* 5S. viii. 154; 38'S. ii. 292.) — The 
following fact may be taken as at least curious, 
and therefore, perhaps is entitled to preservation 
in *N.& Q.” Some time ago I was present in 
the Liverpool Borough Police Court, and my at- 
tention was drawn to two Chinese sailors, both of 


whom spoke English tolerably well, They had 
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been robbed of some property, and were prose- 
cuting the thief. 
spoke English plain enough, and appeared inutel- 
ligent, a lawyer, who attended for the accused 
party, raised an objection to their being sworn, as 
they could not satisfy the magistrate as to their 
religious belief. 
stand, and the lawyer called on the magistrate to 
discharge the prisoner, as there was no case proved 
against him. This was about to be done, when a 
police-oflicer stepped forward, and said (addres- 
sing the bench)— “TI will soon settle it all.” The 
magistrate asked him if he spoke Chinese? 
Ife replied he did not, but he would find out 
what religion the witness belonged to; at the same 
time taking the subject of the Celestial Empire by 
the shoulder, and giving him a hearty ‘shake, he 
said in a loud voice, “Tell the magistrate whether 
you are u Catholic or a Christian?” This strange 
query caused a roar of laughter in the court. 
Yet, notwithstanding _ its apparent ludicrous- 
ness, it elicited the information required, for Mr, 
John Chinaman promptly replied, “I am a Catho- 


lic ;” and on further investigation it turned out | 


that he was a member of the Roman Catholic | . an 2 
| and others, pursuers (¢. e. plaintiffs) in the great 


church, and of course he was then sworn in the 
usual way on the New Testament. 
that, previous to the above elucidation which was 
caused by the officer, it was proposed by some 
one in court that the way in which the Chinese 
took an oath was by using a game cock instead of 
a book, and then cutting the head off the animal ; 
and another party said that a Chinese saucer was 
the proper thing to use, and then break it. ‘The 
two latter modes are popularly believed to be 
correct. Why so? S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Fy.rot, Gammapion (3 S. ii, 285.) — The 
monogram inquired after by A. R. is considered 
by Lord Broughton, in his illustrations of the 4th 
canto of Childe Harold, stanza clxxiv. p. 341, as 
denoting the hammer or battle-axe of ‘Thor, the 
Scandinavian god. He gives copies of many varia- 
tions, six from medals bearing also the figure of 
Thor, and others from Runic monuments or in- 
scriptions. He also gives figures of more compli- 
cated forms from the vases of Alba Longa, &c. 
With respect to his allusion to the connexion of 
the Scandinavians with Italy, Sir W. Betham in 
his Etrurio-Celtica, figures an Etruscan coin, 
with the symbol upon it, Etruscan Coins, vol. ii. 
pl. 33, fig. 3. See also Archeologia, vol. xxx. ; 
** Mason’s Marks,” pl. 10; No. 157, “On Roman 
Altars, Risingham;” and No. 136, “ Cologne Ca- 
thedral.” J. Bravon. 

Albion House, Pont-y- Pool, 

Wreuirrs anp Inputcences (3" S. ii. 286.) 
Wycliffe was not the first who opposed indul- 
gences publicly. They were denied by the Wal- 
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Although, as remarked, they | 


The proceedings then were at a | 





I may remark | 





[3"4 S. IL. Ocr. 25, *69. 


denses two centuries before his time. He is said 
to have taught among the Bohemians, probably 
because his writings were brought into Bohemia 
by one of his disciples; and his doctrines had 
begun to spread in the University of Prague, 
when they were condemned by the Archbishop 
Sbinko in 1410, and afterwards in a council at 
Rome by Pope John XXIII. in 1412. The 
Council of Constance in 1415 condemned the fol. 
lowing among forty-five propositions of Wycliffe; 
“ Fatuum est credere indulgentiis Pap et Epis- 
coporum.” (Caranza, Summa Concil.) F.C. It 


Cornerteen (3" §. ii. 192.) —I recollect this 
lace as worn for ruffles fifty years ago. The 
ground was square and coarse, and it had a fine 
edge with a round mesh, on which the pattern was 
woven. The ground was, I think, like what is 
still called French ground. I suppose it was con- 
sidered an inferior lace, as it was every-day wear. 

F, C. B. 

Brackapper (3" S. ii, 285.)—A full statement 
of the case of John Blackadder will be found in 
the printed Memorial given into the Coart of 
Sessions in Scotland for the Duke of Hamilton 


Douglas Cause. It is too long to be quoted, but 
copies of the Memorial are easily accessible. See 
pp- 8, 9, and 10 of it. ’ 

Blackadder's sentence for perjury appears in 
the printed Acts of Sederunt of the same court, 
under date January 8, 1736 : — 

[ They] “find that the said John Blackadder is a false 
and perjured witness, and therefore appoint him to be 
imprisoned in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh till the 2st 
day of this instant month of January, and upon that 
day to be taken to the Market Cross of Edinburgh, with 
a paper on his forehead, with these words written on it— 
‘John Blackadder, for the crime of perjury,’ and to have 
his ear nailed to a post, and there to continue from eleven 
to twelve o'clock in the forenoon, and thereafter to be set 
at liberty; and they also declare the said John Blackad- 
der to be infamous in all time coming, and ordain his 
haill moveable goods and gear to be escheat (forfeited), 
and inbrought to his Majesty’s use.” 

By the statute 7 Ann, 20, it had been enacted 
that no person accused of a capital offence or 
other crime in Scotland should suffer or be sub- 
ject to any torture. Surely the spirit at least of 
this enactment was outraged in Blackadder's case: 
for to keep one standing for an hour, with his ear 
nailed to a post, must have been torture of no 
slight description. G. 

Edinburgh. 


I have a duodecimo pamphlet, entitled Extracts 
from the Diary of Miss Elizabeth Blackadder, 
afterwards Mrs. Young, to which is added a Letter 
from her Husband, §c. (Edinburgh, W. Oliphant, 
1824), which affords some little information Te 


specting the family of the lady. If your -_ 
spondent %. ©, has not this production already, 
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———— 


will gladly lend it to him for a short time ; and, 


therefore, enclose my card of address. M. D. 

Mars. Cockxe (2"¢ S, vii. 393.) — This lady was 
the daughter of a Mr. Roop of Ipswich, and was 
probably born about 1780. She married Mr. 
Cockle, a gentleman of easy circumstances in 
Suffllk ; but in consequence of his ill-treatment 
she left him, and maintained herself as a gover- 
ness during the remainder of her life. 


ultimately died in that of Dr. Burney at Greerti- 
wich, about 1836. She was the authoress of 


Female Studies, and other educational works, also | 


contributed poetry to periodicals; and is said to 
have versified the translations from Portuguese in 
the Life of Camoens, by the late J. Adamson, 
Esq. W. M. M. 


Wortuy (3 S. ii. 276.)—- As one of your cor- | 


respondents cannot call to mind a single instance 
of worthy as the termination of the name of a 
place, in any other part of England than the 
north-west corner of Devon, allow me to remind 


him of Headbourne-worthy and Kings-worthy, in | 


Hampshire. ‘Che former memorable as the parish 
of which Bingham was Rector, and where he wrote 
the greater part of his celebrated work on the 
Antiquities of the Christian Church. E. H. A. 


Romance in Rea Lire (3S. ii. 62, 135.) — | 


In reply to Ma. George Rayson, of Pulham — 
who suggests that some correspondent of “ N.& Q.” 
should search the Wroxton parish register for the 
entry of the burial of the infant Lucy, daughter 
of Francis, third Earl of Guilford, by his first 
wife Lucy, daughter of the Earl Halifax —I beg 
to say that I diligently searched the Wroxton 
parish register, in the year 1840, for the entry 
here mentioned, but did not find it ; in fact, it 
was not there. I had no difficulty, however, in 
fnding the entry of the burial of the mother, 
Lady Guilford—who was said to have died within 
afew days either before or after her infant. It is 
true there was a tablet in the church, the inscrip- 
tion upon which stated that mother and child 
vere interred near the spot; but, I repeat, the 
parish register did nof record the burial of the 


infant. I have the strongest reasons for believing | 


that the entry in the peerage, and the statement 
o the inscription, were both untrue. 
Tuos. Tuomrson. 
Chronicle Office, Leicester. 


_Patey’s Sermon nerore Prrr (3S, ii. 307.)— 
Your correspondent Mr. George Lioyp will find 


the true version of the story in Stanhope’s Life of 


Pitt, vol. i. p. 205. It was not a sermon that was 
ever preached, or that ever existed. It was an 


after-dinner jest as to what, under the circum- | 


stances, would be an appropriate text. A. B. 


She lived | 
in many families in the north of England, but | 


Witcox Famiry (3 §. ii. 308.)—If Omicron 
applies to the Rev. Richard Lickorish, the incum- 
bent of Wolston, near Coventry, he may probably 
be able to obtain every information respecting 
the family of Wilcox. It is now more than half 
a century since, that I rode with a friend from 
Rugby, who went to call on a gentleman of the 
name of Wilcox, that resided at Brandon, a ham- 
let in the parish of Wolston. He was advanced 
in years; and, I believe, had no family. yp. 

Sucey (3" §. ii. 271, 313.) —Jamieson, in his 
Scottish Dictionary, with the Supplement (edit. 
4to), has the following articles : — 

To suae, v. x. To move heavily, as a corpulent 
person does; to move somewhat in a rocking 
manner. Jamieson connects this word with, to 
swag. 

Suea@an, s. A thick coverlet. 

Sucerg, s. 1. A young sow. 2. A person who 
is fat. Jamieson derives this word from 
A.-S., a sow. 

Suearg, adj. Moist suggie land, wet land. Ja- 
mieson derives this word from soak. 

Jamieson himself has “to sag, to press down,” 
and “to seg, to fall down,” which he traces to the 
| A.-S. sigan, to fall, to sink down. To sug, is 
evidently connected with this word, and not with 
to swag; of which fo sway is another form, and 
which expresses the idea of swinging. 

The origin of suggan, for a thick coverlet, is 
obscure. 4 


Bewt Mera (2™ S. viii. 249.)—The difficulty 


sug, 


| of stating with accuracy the quantities of tin and 


copper to be combined in this manufacture, arises 
from the fact that the latter metal fuses with 
difficulty ; while the former melts at about 440° 
F., and immediately afterwards begins to oxidize 
with rapidity. The consequence is, a great quan- 
tity of tin is wasted in the operation before a 
complete union of the metals can take place. It 
is only by practice the bell-founder can tell when 
there is a proper quantity of tin in the furnace, 
and when the two metals are in a perfect state of 
combination. If this last condition is not com- 
plete, the fracture will be somewhat crystalline, 
| and the metal brittle. Of course, after the bell- 
metal is made, the respective contents may be told 
by analysis, or even by its specific gravity. The 
modern rule, based on an examination of old bell- 
metal, is four and a half parts of tin to sixteen of 
copper. If the quantity of tin is increased, the 
sound is said to be improved, but the metal is 
rendered more brittle. Big Ben had seven parts 
of tin to twenty-two of copper, which is nearly 
one-sixth more than the usual proportion. 


A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Sacksut (3" S. ii. 286.) —It is strange that 
| the real nature of the sackbut should be so unde- 
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termined. From its Latin name sambuca, so 
similar to the name of the elder tree, sambucus, 
one would suppose it to have been some wind in- 
strument at first made of elder; and that it may 
have been improved in time into a sort of trum- 
pet, such as the old lexicographers describe it : — 

“A musical instrument of the trumpet kind, used for 
playing bass, and contrived so as to be drawn out, or 
shortened, according to the gravity or acuteness of the 
tones.” — Dyche. 

But, on the other hand, it is described by re- 
spectable authors as a stringed instrument, a sort 
of dulcimer. It occurs among the musical instru- 
ments in Daniel iii. 15, and the following is the 
explanation of the learned commentator, Corne- 
lius & Lapide : — 

“ Sambuca, sive sambyx, erat genus instrumenti musici 
trianguli, quod nervis longitudine et crassitudini inequa- 
libus constabat: solebat leviori carminum generi adhi- 
beri. Unde proverbium, Sumbucam aptare cothurno, id 
est, levia aptare gravibus.” 

In that valuable work, Recherches sur les Cos- 
tumes etc. des Anciens Peuples, par Malliot, tome ii , 
the instrument is thus described : — 

“La sambuque était un instrument A quatre cordes 
qui avait quelque rapport avec le tympanon.” 

Calmet gives a representation of the sackbut 
very like a dulcimer, and with four strings, agree- 
ing with the above description. Further evidence 
is wanted ; but it is extraordinary that the sackbut 
should be so confidently described both as a wind 
and a stringed instrument. PF, C. H. 


Burning or Moscow (3" S. i. 228.) — “ Ros- 
topchin had avowed his resolve,” if the city were 
not to be defended by the Russian army, to con- 
voke all the authorities and inhabitants for the 
purpose of arranging a general and municipally- 
regulated conflagration, a sacrifice which he was 
confident would unhesitatingly be made by their 
patriotism excited by their horror of the inva- 
der. As a further security against the counter- 
action of his design, he insisted on, and obtained, a 
solemn promise from Kutusow “that, if any change 
should occur in his resolution to defend the city, 
he would give him three days’ full notice.” 

The question has often been mooted, and never 
satisfactorily resolved, to whose advice and direc- 
tion should the burning of Moscow be ascribed ? 
It was useful at the time to be silent, and to 
suffer the enemy to be charged with the atrocity, 
that public indignation might be incensed to the 
highest degree against them; and, on the other 
hand, it was equally desirable not to deprive 
Russian patriotism of that title to the admiration 
of the world. Rostopchin, the governor, was 
placed in a false position. He could neither deny 


nor adopt the act; but his previous announce- 
ment of that intention, his demand of Kutusow | 
“ for three days’ notice,” the removal or destruc- 
tion of all the fire-engines and apparatus, the re- 





lease of several hundred malefactors, and the 
organisation of their bands under directing supe. 
riors, impress conviction that Rostopchin was the 
author and abettor of the transaction. He never 
forgave Kutusow for the infraction of the promise 
—a promise which he publicly declared Kutusow 
“swore by the white hairs of his head” to keep, 
and the breach of which compelled him to make 
clandestine preparations, and take measures as if 
he were instigating an offence against his country- 
men and country; whereas, if it had been kept, 
an occasion would have been presented to him to 
assume the avowed responsible lead in an act of 
public virtue, enhancing national fame. (Sir 
tobert Wilson's Narrative of Events during the 
Invasion of Russia, §c. pp. 162, 173.) 

At Woronowo, Rostopchin, assisted by Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, set fire to and destroyed his magni- 
ficent palace residence. The night preceding he 
had prevented all sleep to Sir Robert, Lord 
Tyrconnel, and various generals and officers, by 
his bitter complaints against Kutusow “for his 
evacuation of Moscow without giving him the 
covenanted notice, and for having thus deprived 
the authorities and inhabitants of an occasion to 
display, not Roman, but more than Roman, Rus- 
sian dignity, by a municipal and popular ignition 
of their city before it had been contaminated by 
an invader's presence.” He declared that “he 
never would forgive the Marshal for deceiving 
him” (and he kept his word), but that he would 
now fire with his own hands the palace we all so 
much admired, if the enemy pushed on; and he 
only lamented that it was not manifold more 
worthy of preservation. (Jbid. p. 178.) 

All dissuasion was useless ; his resolve was in- 


flexible. C. S. P. 


Trovvaitie (3" S. ii. 308.) — The popular use 
of the word waif would, I think, pretty accurately 
represent the French trouvaille, though its strict 
legal and etymological meaning would rather fix 
it to something lost, than something found. — With 
regard to e¥pyua, it seems to involve some idea of 
benefit, as represented by Liddell and Scott in 
the explanations windfall and Godsend. The school- 
boy's slang word, a find (e. g. “What a jolly 
find !"), perhaps deserves adoption into our lan- 
guage to meet this acknowledged deficiency. 


C. W. Bixeuam. 


Eneusn Cormace (3° §. ii. 307.) — Your 
correspondent U. O. N. asks when the custom of 
turning the heads of successive sovereigns in Opp 
site directions began, and if it has any heraldic 
signification. 

The latter part of the question I cannot answer, 
but I can inform him that the origin of the cus- 
tom was this: When King Charles II. was re 
stored to the throne, he desired the impression of 

| his face to be cast in the opposite direction to that 
| 
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iq which Cromwell's was, to signify his utter aver- 
gon to that usurper of the kingly power; and 
sfter the death of that monarch, his successors 
kept up the custom, though it does seem strange 
that they should have done so, as they thus 
wemed to put the regicide Cromwell and the 
rightful heir to the throne on a par. 

i Jos. Harcrove. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 


RevocaTIon OF THE Epicr or Nantes (3™ S. 
ii. 308.) —Some pains have been taken to ascer- 
tin the numbers of the French refugees of 1685, 
vithout any very reliable result, for very many were 
scretly conveyed to the coast, and shipped by night 
to various ports, and settled in England, Holland, 
Prossia, &c. A celebrated French historian has 
been very desirous of ascertaining with some cer- 
tainty the correct numbers, for they have been 
stated at 500,000 persons, and by Voltaire at 
600,000. These refugees are not without their 
history, and F. H. J. is referred to the following 
works on the subject: Mémoires pour servir a 
(Histoire des Refugiés Frangois dans les Etats du 
Roi, Berlin, 9 vol. 8vo; Histoire des Réfugiés 
Protestants de France, par M. Ch. Weiss, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1853 ; Burn’s History of the Foreign Pro- 
testant Refugees in England, 8vo, London, 1846 ; 
The Ulster Journal of Archeology, Smith, Soho 
Square; and the last publication of the Camden 
Society, edited by Mr. Durrant Cooper, contain- 
ing lists of foreign Protestants and aliens resident 
in England, 1618—1688. For this last work, we 
are indebted to the access afforded to the State 
Paper Office. Joun S. Burn. 

The Grove, Henley. ‘ 

Parrax or Derpine Gate (3" S. ii. 310.) — 
William Fairfax died in 1497. He devised his 
estate at Deeping Gate and Maxey to his son and 
heir, William; on whose death, without issue 
male, it descended to his daughter and heiress 
Margaret, the wife of Myles Worseley, and widow 
of —— Payton. (See Bridges’ Northamptonshire, 
i. 525.) By Sims's Index it appears that pedi- 
grees of Fairfax are to be found in Harl. MSS., 
1187 and 1188. Crux will confer a favour by 
forwarding his address to Jos, Puiturrs, Jun. 

Stamford. 

CurismaTory (3 S. ii. 307.) — A chrismatory, 
properly speaking, is the silver box or vase con- 
taining the holy oil called Chrism, which is com- 
posed of olive oil and balm of Gilead. It is usual, 
however, to fit up a case with three holy oil boxes 
ofsilver, One of these contains the Chrism, an- 
other the Oleum Infirmorum, used in adminis- 
tering the Sacrament of Extreme Unction; and 
the third, the Oleum Catechumenorum, with which 
the breast and shoulders are anointed in baptism. 
tis about this last that M. C, inquires; pro- 
bably not being aware that this, as well as Holy 
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Chrism, is used in baptism. The Chrism is re- 
quired to anoint the top of the head, immediately 
after the actual baptism has been conferred. 


F. C. H. 


Tontine (3" §S, ii. 213.) — Did not this, in a 
secondary sense, mean also some sort of social 
club? In Guide Books to country towns, pub- 
lished fifty or sixty years since, one often mects 
with such notices as the following: “ There is also 
a news-room, a tontine, and an assembly room.” 
Or: “There is an ordinary for gentlemen, and 
another for farmers every market-day. There is 
also a circulating library, an assembly room, a 
tontine, and a coffee-room.” I quote from me- 
mory, having no Guide Book at hand to refer 
to. ae 


Maraquis or Ancriesey's Leo (8 S. ii. 320.) 
The “ Epitaph for the Tablet” in memory of the 
Marquis of Anglesey’s leg, incorrectly quoted in 
“N. & Q.,” is mine. It originally appeared in 
the Morning Post in 1815. How it came to be 
ascribed to Canning I know not. The error has 
more than once been pointed out. By the late 
Mr. Harral, in Za Belle Assemblée, which he con- 
ducted, the lines were most positively asserted to 
be mine; and in Many-coloured Life, published 
in 1842, and to which I prefixed my name, they 
were the first article. 

The sense of the “Epitaph,” as given in your 
columns, is impaired by several inaccuracies, a 
few of which permit me to indicate.- The closing 
lines of the first stanza should be — 

“ To learn that mouldering in the grave 
Is laid —a British calf.” 
The corresponding lines of the second verse should 
read thus: — 
“ Will find such langh were premature, 
For here, too, lies a sole.” 
The opening line of the fifth stanza should have 
been printed : — 
“ Who, when the guns with thunder fraught.” 


The substitution of “ ball” for “review” in the 
sixth verse, as furnished by Mr. Bercuer, almost 
imparts a burlesque meaning to it. The original 
runs: — 

“Goes to the rout, review, or play 
With one foot in the grave.” 
The first line of the succeeding stanza should 
be — 
“ Fortune in vain here showed her spite.” 
and the last line of the “ Epitaph” is — 
“ Who never meant to run,” 
quite different from “ deigned to run.” 

The tomb, if still preserved, would in vain be 
looked for on the Field of Waterloo. Twelve 
years ago I saw itin the town of Waterloo; which 
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is distant two miles from the battle-field; the vil- | 
lage of Mont St. Jean lying between them. 
Tuomas GaspeyY. 
Shooters’ Hill 


HMiscellancous, 

Descriptive Cat logue of Materials relating to the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland to the End of the 
Henry Vil. By Thomas Duffus Hardy, Deputy- Keeper 
of the Public Records. Published by the Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
and II. From the Roman Period to th 
(Longman & Co.) 

Although we had fully intended to postpone, until the 
detailed notice of the various Chronicles, Memorials, 
and Calendars, issued under the direction of 
ter of the Rolls, which is in preparation, was completed, 
any account the works of this class which might 
the meantime be issued from the press, the appearance 
of these volumes has determined us to make them an 
exception to such rule. And there are many reasons 
for this course. The nature of the volumes themselves, 
which is essentially different from any other likely to 
be included in either series, is one of the Another 
is the fact, that they were undertaken long before the 
present excellent scheme for publishing our Chronicle 
aud Calendars of State Papers was projected. And last, 
and not the least reason of all, may be found in the 
great importance of the books themselves. W hen we 
tell our readers that in th ese two goodly volumes 
pying ne urly a thousand pages, we have 
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a Des , 
Catalogue of the Materials (manuscript onl printed) for 
the History of these Islands, from the Roman Period to 
the Norman Invasion only—that the MSS. here described 
are no less than 1277—that many of these are critically 
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the result of his forty years’ labour of love. We con 
gratulate him on the publication of the present volumes, 
We look forward anxiously for the remaining portion; 
and we are sure that our readers will echo our Wish that 
Mr. Hardy may be spared to bring his good work tog 
to receive for many years from historical 
students, their thanks for his labours, and their acknow- 
ledgments of his merits. 
The Quarterly Review, No. 


994 


We have scarcely 


| left ourselves room to notice this new and admirable Na, 


Vol. 1. Parts I. | 


the Mas- | 


in 


examined, and their historical value carefully estimated— | 


our readers will give a ready credence to Mr. Hardy’s 
assurance that the work is the result of many years of 
patient and conscientious labour; and will well believ 
how many years were consumed in the mere collection 
of the materials, how many in the reduction of them into 
order and uniformity; and how 
the author was tempted to aband 
making it as complete and accurate 
to req ; will rejoice that the conviction 
perseverance was a duty induced him to resume it. 
Let us point out, as briefly as possible, in what the present 
Catalogue, in which, for the first time, r ull the 
known sources of English History, printed and unprinted, 
are presented to the reader in one continuous sequ 
differs from other Catalogues that have preceded it. 
It is strictly confined to the materials for the history 
this country. 2. The materials, when | are 
arranged under the year in which the latest event is re- 
corded in the chronicle or history; and all Biographies 
are enumerated under the year in which the person com- 
memorated died. A brief analysis of each work has 
been generally added, the original portions being distin- 
guished from those which are compilations, and the 
sources of such compilations indicated. 4. The title of 
ich piece is given as found in the Catalogue of the 
Collection in which it occurs, or in default of such C 
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storical, 


ita- 
logue, as it occurs in the MS., the beginning and ending 
of such work being set down for the greater facility 
identificati« Lastly, a Biographical Sketch of every 
Author has been given, where any historical materials 
exist for such biogr: uphy. No encomium that could be 
passed upon Mr. Hardy for his learning and industry 


yn 


often during its progress | 


| tiesued in Mowr 


of 


can equal that which is conveyed in this brief analysis of 


of The Quarterly. The article on “The Confederats 
Struggle and Recognition,” is a very able one, and wil 
be perused by political rr with as much avidity 
as thaton “ Aids to Faith,” by our clerical friends. “The 
Waterloo of M. Thiers and Victor Hugo” is a complete 
vindication of the truth of history. “China and th 
Taeping Rebellion,” “ The Platonic Dialogues,’ ” « Moders 
Political Memoirs,” and “ Belgium,” are all well-writteg 
papers; and that upon “ Les Misérables” is an ad- 
mirable specimen of a just but kindly analysis of a work 
destined to last as long as the literature of France. 
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